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Americans  are  making  history  all 
around  the  World  today  .  .  .  but 
much  of  American  history  began 
in  Pennsylvania. 

During  your  Summei*  vacation 
. . .  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  draw 
new  inspiration  from  a  visit  to 
the  historic  sites  you  have  so 
often  discussed. 

The  fact  that  Pennsylvania’s  his¬ 
toric  shrines  are  in  ...  or  close  to 
.  .  .  some  of  America’s '  finest 
resort  country ...  is  an  additional 
reason  why  a  Pennsylvania  vaca¬ 
tion  is  doubly  attractive.  Plan 
now  to  spend  part,  or  all,  of  your 
Summer  in  the  "Birth  State  of 
the  Nation.’’ 


Association  Headquarters 
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Telephone,  9179 
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Editor . Laurence  B.  Johnson 
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advice  on  problems  involving  tenure 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  committee 
is  Anne  S.  Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue 
School,  Ventnor,  N.  J. 
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3  New  Kelly  Books 

★ 


OTHER  LANDS  AND  OTHER 
TIMES: 

Their  Gifts  to  American  Life 

The  marvelous  story’  of  man’s  progress  from  the  dawn  of 
prehistoric  times  to  the  beginning  of  modem  times.  In 
addition  to  civilizations  usually  treated  in  “background” 
books,  aspects  of  the  culture  of  India,  China,  pre-Columbian 
America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  included. 

A  simple  narrative  style  that  is  easy  to  understand  .  .  . 
Things  to  Do  that  provide  the  child  with  interesting  sug¬ 
gestions  for  applying  his  ideas  .  .  .  Things  to  Talk  About 
that  challenge  original  reasoning. 

LIFE  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  period  from  Marco  Polo 
through  1812. 

LIFE  IN  MODERN  AMERICA 

The  story  of  America  from  the  time  of  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  to  today. 
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Provides  a  definite 

“Readiness  Program”  for  number  rela¬ 
tionships  .  .  .  Develops  meaningful 
number  facts,  concepts,  principles,  and 
processes  .  .  .  Develops  the  ability  to 
do  quantitative  thinking  as  well  as  skill 
in  fundamental  processes  .  .  .  Makes 
arithmetic  a  vital  experience  to  children. 

CAMPBELL  —  WREN 

OSBURN 

Grades  III  to  VIII 
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DISCOVERING  NUMBERS  (Gr.  III»  — 
NUMBER  EXPERIENCES  (Gr.  IV)—  . 
NUMBER  .ACTIVITIES  (Gr.  V)— EX¬ 
PLORING  NUMBERS  (Gr.  VT)  -NUMBER 
REL.4TI0NS  (Gr.  VII)  -FUNCTIONAL 
NUMBERS  (Gr.  VIII)  Books  for  Grades 
\  II  and  VIII  in  press. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 

Geographers  in  Washington 

By  Gordon  Errickson, 
State  Teachers  College, 
Trenton 


As  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
geographic  knowledge  in  the  conduct 
of  World  War  II  we  find  numerous 
additions  of  trained  geographers  to 
various  agencies  of  our  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  Several  geographers  have 
been  employed  as  peace  time  consult¬ 
ants.  hut  after  a  few  months’  partici¬ 
pation  in  war  the  number  of  (Misitions 
has  mounted  to  eighty-eight. 

These  eighty -eight  well  trained  peo¬ 
ple  are  distributed  through  both  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  branches  and  in 
various  departments  and  independent 
organizations  of  our  national  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
])Ioys  the  largest  numlier,  a  group  to¬ 
taling  sixteen.  These  geographers, 
working  toward  an  increased  efficiency 
of  our  agricultural  production  and  con¬ 
servation  of  our  nation's  resources,  are, 
most  of  them,  both  peace  and  war  time 
workers. 

So  it  is  with  the  Department  of  In¬ 
terior's  fourteen  geographers.  Several 
were  peace  time  appointees  under  the 
(ieneral  l.jmd  Office,  Geologic  Sur¬ 
vey,  Grand  Coulee  Planning,  and  Pet¬ 
roleum  Conservation  Division, 

The  War  Department  Division  of 
Military  Intelligence,  however,  has 
added  several  war  time  positions  in 
geography,  bringing  its  total  to  four¬ 
teen,  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  geographic  knowledge  in  war  time 
strategy. 

Likewise,  the  Geography  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Informa¬ 
tion  has  now  expanded  to  a  total  of 
thirteen.  Ten  of  these  are  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Geography  section,  two  in  the 
Latin-American  section,  and  one  an 
expert  on  Russia. 

The  Library  of  Congress  in  the  l.eg- 
islative  Branch  of  the  government  em¬ 
ploys  three  geographers  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Branch  employs  two  directly — 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  on  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
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By  Ijelia  O.  Brown,  Newark 

AS  USUAL  the  task  of  distributing  the  nation’s  sugar 
has  been  dropped  into  the  laps  of  the  nation’s  teachers. 
As  usual  they  are  responding  willingly. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  assigned  the  rationing  job 
is  a  distinct  compliment.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  the  teachers, 
in  their  honesty  and  fairness.  It  reflects,  too,  the  close 
contact  which  the  teachers  and  schools  have  with  the 
homes. 

At  the  same  time  it  offers  the  schools  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  which  we  must  take  advantage. 

Think  of  it.  This  rationing  program  is  going  to  bring 
into  the  schools  a  representative  of  every  household  in 
the  conrmunity.  All  tho.se  mothers  whom  neither  parent- 
teacher  work,  open  house,  or  any  other  device  has  reache<l 
will  now  come  to  us.  The  parents  whose  children  grad¬ 
uated  years  ago  and  who  have  lost  touch  with  their 
neighborhood  school  will  be  back  again.  The  homes  in 
which  there  are  no  children  will  send  their  emissaries. 
New  homes,  in  which  there  are  not  yet  children  of  school 
age,  will  contact  the  school,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  a  public  relations  opportunity  of  the  first  im- 
p<»rtance. 

If  we  are  wise  we  shall  hang  a  gigantic  “WELCOME” 
sign  over  the  door  for  the  public  when  it  comes.  We 
shall  try  to  make  the  citizens  feel  that  the  school  is  a 
friendly  place,  and  that  they  have  been  missing  something 
by  not  coming  there  before.  We  shall  arrange  our  rooms 
and  plan  our  exhibits  for  rationing  days  just  as  carefully 
as  we  ever  have  planned  for  any  school  functions. 

For  the  mothers  of  pupils  now  in  school  we  shall  re¬ 
serve  a  special  welcome.  They  will  appreciate  any  evidence 
we  give  that  their  children  are  real  persons  to  us,  that  we 
are  genuinely  glad  to  see  Johnny’s  mother,  and  that 
Johnny  himself  is  the  most  interesting  child  in  school. 

One  word  of  warning.  Let’s  make  this  visit  a  happy 
one.  On  this  occasion,  let’s  find  something  good  to  say 
about  Johnny  to  Johnny’s  mother.  Let’s  hand  out 
sugar  with  sugar. 

This  is  not  merely  a  good  opportunity;  the  future  of 
the  schools — our  own  future — may  depend  upon  how 
well  we  do  it.  We  are  not  realistic  if  we  underestimate 
the  threat  which  the  present  times  offer  to  education. 

A  recent  summary  of  the  new  tax  proposals  in  the 
United  States  Weekly  says;  “Middle  class  individuals 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  the  Treasury’s  proposals.  .  .  . 
Coupled  with  rising  prices  and  relatively  fixed  income 
this  will  mean  . . . 

“A  sharp  cut  in  savings  out  of  which  durable  goods 
often  were  bought. 

“A  cut  in  funds  available  for  education  of  children. 


“A  more  cautious  policy  in  general  when  spending 
money.” 

Not  all  the  saboteurs  are  trying  to  blow  up  bridges  and 
munitions  plants.  Some  of  them  would  be  quite  happy 
if  they  could  undermine  the  public  schools  and  those 
other  features  of  American  life  which  we  are  fighting  to 
defend.  These  are  possibly  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
since  they  can  secure  the  unwitting  support  and  aid  of 
patriotic  Americans. 

To  meet  such  threats  is  the  challenge  to  organized 
teachers  throughout  the  country.  They  must  be  alert  to 
every  opportunity;  they  must  be  prepared  to  fight  as  hard 
as  though  they  were  McArthur’s  men. 

Excellent  leadership  is  being  offered  by  our  national 
organization,  especially  through  DEB'-DEM,  the  Conunis- 
sion  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education. 
In  our  own  state  our  Democratic  Discussions  movement 
will  contribute  to  constructive  thinking  by  our  citizens  on 
both  the  work  of  the  .schools  and  their  responsibility  fur 
their  maintenance. 

But  our  rule  in  the  rationing  task  is  an  iinniediate 
opportunity.  I.et's  take  full  ailvantage  of  it. 


The  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Atlantic  City  on  November  6,  7,  8,  and  9  (Friday-Mon- 
day ) .  The  Hotel  Traymore  has  been  selected  as  Associa¬ 
tion  Headquarters  for  the  Convention.  Work  will  start 
immediately  on  building  a  convention  program. 

The  decision  on  place  and  dates  was  made  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  accordance  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  a  special  committee  set  up  at  the  direction  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  James  M.  Lynch  of  Morris 
Plains  was  chairman  of  that  committee.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  holding  of  this  war-time  convention  was 
essential,  both  to  morale  and  to  the  maintenance  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  appropriated  $.50  to 
each  of  the  professional  departments  and  associations  to 
finance  convention  meetings.  Representatives  of  these 
groups  will  meet  shortly  to  work  together  on  conven¬ 
tion  plans. 

Deans  of  Women  Affiliate 

The  Executive  Committee  has  approved  a  request  from 
the  Deans  of  Women  and  Counselors  that  that  organiza¬ 
tion  be  recognized  as  an  afiiliated  group. 

Social  Hygiene  Conference 

The  Association  will  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
New  Jersey  Social  Hygiene  Conference  being  held  at 
Elssex  House,  Newark,  on  April  10. 


CONVENTION  DATES  SET 
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Few  Changes  in  School  Budget; 
Adopt  Pupil  Farm  Labor  Bill 


With  three  exceptions  the  Governor’s 
recommendations  for  the  State’s  1943 
education  budget  (February  Review, 
p.  132)  have  been  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1943  Appropriations  Bill 
now  before  the  Legislature.  Bills  to 
carry  out  the  Governor’s  plan  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  Pension  Fund  have  not  been 
introduced,  but  they  are  expected 
shortly. 

The  Governor’s  recommendations  for 
tile  State  Board  of  Regents  were  re- 
du(‘ed  by  $77,344;  the  appropriation 
for  the  Manual  Training  School  at 
Bordentown  was  increased  $1200  to 
provide  power  sewing  machines,  and 
$10,000  was  added  to  the  vocational 
school  item  to  care  for  the  Bergen 
County  Vocational  School. 

The  Legislature  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  a  supplement  to  the  Child  Labor  Law 
designed  to  meet  the  grave  need  for 
farm  labor  without  depriving  children 
of  education.  This  bill  was  worked  out 
by  Senator  Robert  Hendrickson  in  co¬ 
operation  with  state  agencies,  civic 
groups,  and  farmers.  It  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  children  can  be  used 
only  if  there  is  a  proven  labor  shortage; 
that  they  must  be  protected  against 
exploitation  and  against  the  loss  of  their 
democratic  educational  rights,  and 
that  migrants  and  residents — both 
Americans — are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law: 

1.  A  State  CommisMon  on  Student  Service 
is  created,  consisting  of  eleven  State  offi¬ 
cials,  and  farm  and  civic  organization 
heads  or  their  deputies  to  serve  as  certi¬ 
fying  authority  for  the  release  of  single 
students,  or  groups  of  students,  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  schools  or  shifting  of  terms.  It 
will  have  central  office  facilities,  and 
office  help,  provided  by  a  $5,000  ap¬ 
propriation. 

2.  County  Commissions  to  be  set  up  by 
the  State  Commission  are  to  serve  as 
clearing  houses  for  receipt  of  fanners’ 
requests  for  help,  checking  agencies  to 
determine  validity  of  requests  and  for 
notification  of  student  volunteers,  school 
officials  and  farmers  as  to  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  work  and  detailed  release  con¬ 
ditions.  Special  or  district  committees 
can  be  appointed  by  the  State  body. 

.'1.  Rule-making  power,  lodged  with  the 
State  Commission,  is  restricted  through 
specific  limitations: 

(a)  Need  for  student  lalxir  must  be 
proven  by  surveys  of  governmental 
agencies  or  by  the  Commission  it¬ 
self.  Wages  are  a  basic  factor  in 
•  measuring  labor  supply. 

(ht  Release  of  students  14  years  and 
over  is  permitted,  subject  to  limits 
of  various  kinds.  In  any  case  re¬ 
lease  cannot  exceed  15  days  in  a 
M-hooI  year  and  then  only  between 
April  1  and  June  30  or  the  start 


of  the  school  year  and  November  1. 

If  terms  are  adjusted  or  schools 
closed,  the  release  of  pupils  is  auto¬ 
matically  conditioned  thereby. 

<cl  Students  are  discouraged  from  con¬ 
sidering  the  plan  as  a  mere  excuse 
to  leave  for  a  vacation,  and  retarded 
students  or  those  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  plan  are  to  be  given 
special  consideration  in  any  release. 
Make-up  of  pupils’  work  is  specified. 

(dl  Migratory  children  can  be  employed 
on  the  same  basis,  but  must  have  a 
“limited  special  permit’’  issued  by 
the  local  school  authority  issuing 
other  work  certificates. 

te>  Maximum  hours  fur  farm  “planting, 
cultivating  or  harvesting  or  the  care 
of  farm  livestock’’  are  set  at  5  days 
of  10  hours  each  or  6  days  of  8 
hours  each. 

(f)  Wages  paid  must  be  adequate  and 
commensurate  with  adult  wage  scales, 
and  specified  in  advance. 

(g)  Power-driven  machine  work  under 
17  years  is  limited  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  orders. 

(hi  Transportation  is  regulated  and 
transfer  to  districts  beyond  daily  com¬ 
muting  range  is  only  permitted  in 
extreme  emergency  with  specific  safe¬ 
guards  involving  sanitation,  com¬ 
missary.  living  quarters,  supervision, 
etc. 

4.  Penalties  are  provided  and  the  Act  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  war. 

Introduced,  but  not  acted  upon,  are 
two  bills  sponsored  by  the  Association, 
one  for  sick  leave  regulations,  and  one 
to  give  additional  protection  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  military  service.  Both  have  been 
Approved  with  Priority. 

A-112  (Kerner)  would  amend  last 
)  ear’s  military  service  act  to  provide  as 
follows: 

Any  person  who  holds  or  held  any  office, 
position  or  employment  in  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State  and  who  is  or  was  not 
under  tenure  in  the  school  district  in  which 
he  was  employed  immediately  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  such  military  services,  and  who  returns 
to  such  district  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  his  honorable  discharge  or  his  cer¬ 
tificate  of  service  shall  acquire  tenure  in 
that  district  when  the  time  of  his  consecu¬ 
tive  employments  immediately  prior  to  his 
entering  such  military  services  and  the  time 
of  his  consecutive  employments  immediately 
after  his  return  are  together  equivalent  to 
the  time  required  for  other  teachers  to 
secure  tenure.  The  time  Itetween  leaving 
and  such  return  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
breaking  continuity  of  service. 

Mr.  Kerner’s  bill  would  also  permit 
teachers  absent  on  military  service  to 
make  their  pension  payments  within  a 
year  after  their  return  to  teaching,  in 
case  the  teachers  or  their  boards  have 
not  been  making  the  payments  re¬ 
quired, 

A-233  (Doremus)  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  sick  leave  bill.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  A-215,  which  has  a  sim¬ 
ilar  object,  but  which  appears  defective 


in  many  respects.  Miss  Doremus’  bill 
provides : 

Teachers,  principals  and  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals  in  all  school  districts  of  the  State 
who  are  steadily  employed  by  the  board  of 
education  on  a  yearly  appointment  shall  be 
allowed  sick  leave  with  full  pay  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  ten  school  days  in  any  school  year. 

If  any  such  teacher,  principal  or  supervising 
principal  requires  in  any  school  year  less 
than  this  specified  number  of  days  of  sick 
leave  with  pay  allowed,  a  maximum  of  five 
days  of  such  leave  not  utilized  that  year 
shall  he  accumulative  to  he  used  for  addi¬ 
tional  sick  leave  as  needed  in  subsequent 
years. 

In  case  of  sick  leave  claimed,  a  board  of 
education  may  require  a  physician’s  certifi¬ 
cate  to  l>e  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the 
hoard  of  education. 

Sick  leave  is  hereby  defined  to  mean  the 
absence  from  his  or  her  post  of  duty,  of  the 
teacher,  principal  or  supervising  principal 
because  of  personal  disability  due  to  illness 
or  injury.  •)r  because  he  or  she  has  heen 
excludeil  from  school  by  the  school  district’s 
medical  authorities  on  account  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease  or  of  being  quarantined  for 
such  a  disease  in  his  or  her  immediate  house¬ 
hold. 

When  absence,  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  section  three  of  this  act,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  minimum  of  ten  days  per  year  or 
the  total  amount  of  accumulated  sick  leave 
permitted,  the  board  of  education  may  pay 
the  teacher,  principal  or  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal  each  day’s  salary  less  the  pay  of  a 
substitute  for  such  length  of  time  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  hoard  of  education  in 
each  individual  case.  A  day’s  salary  is 
defined  as  one  two-hundredth  of  the  annual 
salary. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  the  right  of 
the  hoard  of  education  to  fix  either  by  rule 
or  hy  individual  consideration,  the  payment 
of  salary  in  cases  of  absence  not  constituting 
sick  leave. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  en¬ 
force  this  regulation  to  the  extent  of  with¬ 
holding  Jstate  school  moneys  from  school  dis¬ 
tricts  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
art. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Other  signihrant  bills  affecting  edu¬ 
cation  and  Association  action  on  them 
are: 

S-145  (.Schroeder) — To  provide  tenure  for 
superintendents  of  schools  in  second  class 
counties.  (Educ.)  APPROVED  if  amend¬ 
ed  to  include  all  Superintendents  and  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendents  of  all  counties. 

S.IR-S — To  memorialize  Congress  not  to 
enact  Social  Security  legislation  which 
would  impair  the  pension  rights  of  public 
employees  of  the  .State  and  its  political 
sulxlivisions.  PASSED  SENATE.  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

A-146  (McClave) — To  provide  for  courses  of 
Red  Ooss  work  in  high  schools.  (Educ.) 

OPPOSED. 

A-196  (Stackhouse) — To  license  and  regu¬ 
late  the  o|>eration  of  private  vocational 
schools.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 

A-202  ( Meyer)  To  permit  schmd  districts 
to  create  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  li.  S.  Defense  Stamps.  (Educ.) 
APPROVED. 

A-22fi  (Herbert) — To  provide  for  R.O.T.C. 
training  in  high  schools.  (Educ.)  OP¬ 
POSED. 

A-244  (Sanford) — To  extend  the  Itenefits  of 
preferential  right  of  re-employment  to 
su|H‘rvising  principals,  principals,  and 
teachers  dismissed  prior  to  March  26, 
193.5.  (Educ.)  APPROVED. 
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Conference  of  Local  and  County  Teacher  Ass’ns 

Sponsored  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

lh*rkeh*y-(]arlerel  Hotel 

Asbiiry  Park^  N.  J.  April  24>25,  1942 


1LMOST  NO  “set”  speeches,  but  a  great  exchange  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  ideas  is  provided  by  the  program  for  the 
Conference  of  Local  and  County  Teacher  Organizations 
at  Ashury  Park,  April  24-25.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  this  conference  answer  the  speeific  questions 
which  local  associations  are  asking,  and  to  suggest  spe<-ific 
solutions  to  their  problems. 

There  will  be  two  main  speeches,  one  by  President 
Lelia  O.  Brown,  of  the  State  Association,  who  will  review 
briefly  the  war-time  activities  of  the  Association.  The 
other  speaker  will  be  Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  For  several  years  Mr.  Ashby  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  planning  the  program  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  American  Education  Week  observance.  This 
has  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  local  teacher  groups. 

Representatives  of  local  associations  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  new  member  of  the  NJEA  staff, 
Frederick  L.  Hipp,  in  action.  The  director  of  Democratic 
Discussions  will  lead  a  discussion  on  the  war-time  activi¬ 
ties  of  local  and  county  groups.  A  number  of  other 
speakers  will  contribute  brief  accounts  of  what  their 
local  groups  are  doing  and  will  start  discussions  of  various 
ways  of  meeting  local  problems. 

There  will  be  six  conference  groups,  for  which  a 
chairman,  a  topic,  and  a  series  of  questions  has  been  the 
main  provision.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  offer  an 
opportunity  for  local  representatives  to  get  together,  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  and  to  talk  over  their  problems. 

Most  local  and  countv  groups  throughout  the  State 
have  desisnated  specific  delegates  and  have  voted  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 

In  order  that  the  hotel  may  plan  to  «‘are  for  those  at¬ 
tending  this  conference,  it  is  essential  that  advance 
reservations  be  made  with  the  Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel,  Ashury  Park. 


American  Plan 

Rates  for  the  Conference 

.Single  room  with  shower  bath  attd  lavatory 

$6.00. 

Double  room  with  twin  beds  and  bath- -per  jH*r- 
son — $6.00. 

This  rate  includes  the  dinner  Friday  night, 
room  Friday  night,  breakfast  Saturday  morning, 
luncheon  Saturday,  and  tips  for  the  dinner  and  the 
luncheon.  The  tip  for  the  breakfast  in  the  dining 
room  is  not  included. 

Garage — 75  cents  per  day. 

Unrestricted  street  parking  opposite  hotel. 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATION  WITH  THE 
HOTEL  IN  ADVANCE. 


Friday,  April  24 — Dinner  Meeting 
6:30  P.  M. 

Presiding;  Lelia  0.  Brown,  President,  N.J.E.A. 
o:00-8:.30 — The  State  Association  in  fCar-Time  Ia:ia\ 
O.  Brown,  Newark 

[{:.i0-10:00- — W ar  Duties  of  Teachers'  Associations — 
A  “Town  Meeting,”  led  by  F'rederick 
L.  Hipp,  Director  of  NJEA  Democratic 
Discussions 

What  Can  a  Local  Association  Do  in  War-Time  about 
School  Defense  Activities — 

Arthur  Fletcher,  Newark 

Community  Service — 

Helen  Schermerhorn,  Hackensack 
Democratic  Discussions — 

Edgar  M.  Finck,  Toms  River 

Saturday,  April  25— General  Meeting 
9:30  A.  M. 

Presiding:  Elvin  F.  Ferris,  Weehawken 
9:30-10:00 — Victory  Programs  for  Public  Relations — 
Lyle  W.  Ashby,  National  Education 
Asso<*iation 

1 0 :00-10 :30 — Exfterience  Meeting — 

What  My  Association  Is  Doing  about 
Keeping  Our  Own  Members  Informed — 

Gerald  Raftery,  Elizabeth 
Relati«)ns  With  Our  Newspapers — 

E.  Wallace  McKendree,  Camden 
Discussion  Groups — Frederick  L.  Hipp,  N.J.E.A. 
Participation  in  Community  Activities — 

William  M.  Devonald,  Newark 

Satiirdav,  .April  23 — Conference  Groups 
10:45  A.  M. 

If  hat  Can  a  Teachers'  Association  Do  About — 

1.  Its  Own  Organization  and  Operation — 

Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Trenton,  Prt'siding 
Should  all  Board  of  Education  employees  Ik* 
meml*ers? 

What  kind  of  an  Executive  Committee  or  Iwiard? 
What  should  be  the  dues? 

Are  other  money-raising  activities  desirable? 

Should  it  budget  local,  state,  and  national  dues? 
Are  monthly  meetings  desirable? 

How  can  committees  be  made  to  fimction? 

Is  an  Association  budget  necessary  and  desirable? 
How  broad  should  its  program  be? 

Where  can  it  secure  help  with  its  pnddems? 

2.  Social  and  Cultural  Activities — 

Luther  O.  Good,  Atlantic  City,  Presiding 
Is  a  lecture  or  concert  series  worth  while? 

How  •■an  siM’h  a  series  l»e  «trganize4l? 

How  i-an  meeting  pr(>grains  l>e  improve<l? 
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Conference  of  Local  and  County  Teacher 
Associationtv— d^^ontinued 


Is  an  annual  banquet  desirable? 

What  other  kinds  of  social  events  can  be  substituted? 

Should  we  discuss  professional  problems? 

How  about  a  small  group  activities  prograiiK  to 
include  dramatics,  a  glee  club,  bridge,  etc.? 

Should  an  Association  contribute  to  community 
charities? 

What  can  it  do  for  child  health? 

3.  Sabbatical,  Sick  and  Maternity  Leave — 

Anne  S.  Wood,  Ventnor.  Presiding 

Are  these  state-wide  or  local  problems? 

Is  this  a  good  time  to  talk  about  sabbatical  leave? 

How  often  should  a  teacher  be  granted  sabbatical 
leave? 

Should  sabbaticals  be  at  half-pay,  or  full  pay  less 
substitute’s  salary? 

W’hat  is  desirable  sick  leave?  5  days?  10  days? 

Should  teachers  have  the  same  sick  leave  protection 
as  civil  service  employees? 

Is  cumulation  of  sick  leave  sound  practice? 

Should  there  be  a  limit  on  the  amount  to  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  ? 

Should  such  a  limit  be  annual,  or  total? 

What  are  the  values  of  sick  leave  to  a  board  of 
education? 

Should  a  board  have  special  rules  governing  ma¬ 
ternity  leave? 

W'hat  are  desirable  rules  governing  maternity  leave? 

4.  Pensions  and  Social  Security — 

Ida  E.  Housman,  Hoboken.  Presiding 

Where  can  we  secure  pension  informati»)n? 

What  is  the  status  of  state  payments  to  the  Fund? 

Should  we  look  forward  to  any  changes  in  the 
Fund’s  structure? 

WTiat  is  the  future  of  the  railroad  tax? 

How  does  social  security  compare  with  pension 
fund  benefits? 

How  can  its  extension  to  teachers  best  be  opposed? 

Should  lo<‘al  associations  contribute  t<i  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pension  Funds  movement? 

5.  Legislative  and  Political  Activities — 

Charles  W^  Robinson,  Clifton.  Presiding 

Should  assoi  iations  be  represented  at  board  meet¬ 
ings? 

Should  they  annually  entertain  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  municipal  officials,  memlwrs  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature? 

What  should  be  their  attitude  toward  general  ele«  - 
tions.  s«hool  elections,  the  school  budget? 

Is  it  ethical  to  place  material  on  legislation,  etc., 
on  school  bulletin  boards?  to  send  it  home  by 
pupils? 

what  types  of  teacher-pressure  are  ethical  and 
effective? 

How’  can  non-teacher  pressure  for  teacher  objec¬ 
tives  be  organized? 

How  can  more  teachers  l>e  induced  to  register  and 
to  vote? 

6.  County  OrganizationH  and  Credit  Unions — 

Cecil  W.  Roberts.  New  Brunsw  ick.  Presiding 

WTiat  are  the  natural  activities  of  county  organi¬ 
zations? 

WTiat  types  of  county  organization  are  effective? 


How  can  county  organizations  be  “approved”  for 
participation  in  State  elections? 
what  is  the  role  of  credit  unions  at  the  present 
time? 

Should  credit  unions  be  on  a  local  or  county 
basis? 

How  can  teachers  secure  discounts? 

Is  group  insurance  practicable  and  desirable? 

Saturday,  April  2S— Luncheon  Meeting 

1  ;00  P.  M. 

Presiding:  Eleanor  C.  Delaney,  President, 

N.  J.  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 

What  Can  Local  Associations  Do  About  Teacher 
Salaries? 

Necessary  data  and  information — 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  NJEA 
Approaches  to  the  problem — 

Roland  Barker,  Montclair 
Legal  implications  of  salary  schedules — 

Charles  J.  Strahan,  NJEA 
Securing  increments  and  adjustments — 

Ray  E.  Cheney,  Elizabeth 


HEISRY  FORD  SAYS 

“Even  during  the  war  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
youngsters.  Some  people  think  that  because  we’re  in  war, 
the  things  our  children  need  in  the  way  of  education,  and 
all  that  should  go  with  it,  are  luxuries  we  cannot  now 
afford.  They  claim  taxes  will  be  too  high.  About  the 
only  good  use  I  can  see  for  money  is  to  do  something 
worth  while  with  it  that  will  help  the  children.  Decid¬ 
edly  we  can’t  cut  down  now  on  the  money  we  spend  to 
make  sturdy,  healthy  and  intelligent  citizens  of  them. 

from  a  Conversation  with  Henry  Ford,  by  Arthur  B. 
Moehlman  in  the  April.  1942.  Nation’s  Schools. 


“—and  can  Jinnmy  bring  home  two  tiroa,  five  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  three  gallons  of  gas.” 
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DEMOCRATIC 

DISCUSSIONS 


Education  For  Work  -  Discussion  Outline 


T 

I  Hic  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  reported: 

“At  the  beirinninK  of  the  century,  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
boys  14  to  19  years  old  were  workers  in  the  labor  market:  in 
I9S0  this  proportion  had  dropped  to  sliKhtly  over  40  per  cent, 
and  by  1940  it  was  below  35  per  cent.  Similarly  for  irirls 
14  to  19  years  old,  the  proportion  of  workers  dropped  from 
28  per  cent  in  1900  to  23  per  cent  in  1930  and  19  per  cent 
in  1940.” 

The  depression  emphasized  that  proper  provision  for 
ihe  induction  of  young  people  into  adult  life  under  mod¬ 
ern  economic  conditions  can  no  longer  be  made  as  it  was 
in  limes  past.  The  school  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  nor 
can  the  home. 

Adults  also  must  be  trained  to  make  a  living.  Civilian  in¬ 
dustries  are  disappearing  faster  than  those  who  man  them 
can  find  positions  in  a  new  economy.  The  problems  of  the 
industrial  transition  from  a  peace  to  a  war-time  economy 
are  many  and  complex.  Schools  are  helping  in  this  im¬ 
portant  task.  They  must  be  prepared  to  be  of  even  greater 
assistance  when  the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace-time 
economy  takes  place.  In  both  instances,  the  problem  of  re¬ 
education  for  work  is  a  tremendous  one.  compelling  the 
attention  of  local,  state  and  national  leaders  in  every  walk 
of  life.  For  this  reason,  emphasis  is  here  placed  upon  the 
(]uestinn,  “What  Can  Home.  School  and  Community  Do 
to  Help  People  Make  a  Living?” 

Questions  for  Rroup  study  and  discussion; 

1.  How  much  should  we  train  for  war  and  how  much 
for  the  long-time  trend? 

2.  What  changes  in  the  secondary  school  program  are 
implied  in  order  to  educate  for  work? 

S.  Where  can  we  get  reliable  occupational  information? 
How  can  we  use  it? 

4.  How  can  we  use  summer  vacations  to  train  for  work? 
.S.  For  what  war  work  should  girls  and  boys  be  prepared? 
How  can  we  help? 

().  How  can  school  placement  agencies  help? 

7.  Should  training  for  work  be  provided  at  public  ex- 
l»ense  for  all? 

8.  How  much  vocational  training  should  he  offered  by 
our  high  schools?  How  can  this  he  done? 

0.  Should  we  train  for  work  in  special  schools?  Why? 
Why  not? 

10.  What  is  the  best  training  for  junior  positions  that 
have  neither  professional  nor  skilled-trade  status? 

11.  Wrong  attitude  toward  work  often  causes  failure, 
('an  education  l»e  indicted  for  this?  »»r  the  employer? 
What  can  l>e  done  about  it? 

12.  H«»w  would  federal  aid  belp  itur  swondary  s4‘hools 
train  for  making  a  living?  Should  a  federal  subsidy 
cover  guidance  and  placement? 

13.  Shall  we  guide  pupils  toward  the  work  for  which  they 
appear  to  l)e  l>est  adapted,  or  where  they  can  make 
the  most  money,  or  where  they  can  be  happiest? 

14.  Are  vocational  and  secondary  education  one? 

1.3.  Everyone  needs  training  for  work.  How  can  we  l»est 
determine  the  tvpe  of  work  for  which  one  should 
train? 

16.  flow  should  labor  and  management  influence  our 
fHilicies  and  prcM'edures  in  educatins  for  work? 

17.  Can  a  good  worker  always  find  a  job? 

18.  “School,  home  and  community  must  assume  their 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  induction  of  youth  into 


adulthood  is  a  gradual  process,  that  the  school  re¬ 
linquishes  its  supervision  of  youth  to  the  degree  that 
society  assumes  its  obligations  for  their  employment.” 

19.  Who  shall  tell  Johnnie,  “Don’t  be  a  doctor,  be  a  truck 
driver”? 

20.  “Paid  productive  work,  especially  during  the  adoles¬ 
cent  years,  is  not  only  a  necessary  preparation  for 
work  careers,  hut  is,  or  should  be,  an  integral  part  of 
the  broader  educational  process  of  preparation  for 
life.” 

21.  “Every  young  person  who  does  not  desire  to  continue 
in  school  after  16.  and  who  cannot  get  a  job  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  should  be  provided  under  public 
auspices  with  employment  in  some  form  of  service.” 

22.  “ft  seems  evident  that  the  youth  work  programs 
fCCC  and  NYA)  will  continue  to  be  needed  to  assist 
oncoming  youth  who  have  difficulty  in  making  the 
transition  to  adult  responsibilities  and  obligations.” 

23.  “Young  men  and  young  women  in  the  future  will  not 
be  absorbed  into  commercial  and  industrial  life  until 
they  are  20  or  21  years  of  age.”  If  this  is  true,  how 
ran  we  fill  the  gap  between  high  school  graduation 
and  employment? 

24.  “l.ess  than  lO^f  of  the  population  is  required  for  the 
professions.”  Significance  to  education? 

2.3.  “An  average  of  4.000.(X)0  youth  Cages  16-24)  have 
been  unemployed  for  the  last  ten  years.” 

26.  “The  number  of  farm  boys  who  reach  maturity  each 
year  is  more  than  twice  the  number  of  farms  that 
fall  vacant  annually  through  the  retirement  or  death 
of  older  farmers.” 

27.  “For  many  youth,  only  work  and  wages  can  provide 
the  experiences  most  urgent  for  their  further  personal 
development  after  they  have  finished  the  lOth  grade.” 

28.  “The  younger  workers  between  21  and  30  who  are  now- 
going  into  war  industries  and  military  services  when 
demobilized  will  constitute  a  ‘youth  problem’  in  a 
very  real  sense.  If  their  claims  are  not  met  they  will 
not  rest  in  silence.  .  .  .” 

2*).  “Former  CCC  enrollees  are  as  eagerlv  sought  bv  em¬ 
ployers  as  any  other  group  of  ayailable  young  men 
with  comparable  qualifications.  In  the  CCC  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  approximate  those  of  private 
industry  somewhat  more  generally  than  is  the  case 
of  most  school-administered  programs  of  work  or 
vocational  education.” 

30.  What  is  the  effect  of  social  legislation,  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  and  Union  regulations  on  educating  for 
work? 

31.  What  can  Home.  School  and  Community  Do? 

Suggested  readings  and  their  sources: 

Issues  of  Secondary  Kduration,  January,  19.T6.  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Secondnrv-School  Principals  of 
the  N.E.A. 

Fiinetions  of  Secondary  Schools,  January,  1937,  Bulletin 
of  the  same  group  as  above. 

Vocationat  F,ducation.  Staff  Study  No.  8  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  1938.  U.  S. 
Printing  Office.  (35  cents.f 

From  the  American  Council  on  Education,  744  Jack- 

s<in  Place.  Washington,  D.  C.: 

American  Youth  Commission  studies  and  reports:  Match¬ 
ing  Youth  and  Jobs.  Youth  and  the  Future.  Youth  In  the 

CXX\  H'hat  the  High  Schools  Ought  to  Teach.  Youth  Tell 

Their  Story.  A  Program  of  Action  for  American  Youth. 

Others. 
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^ookina  Orkea^  Summer 


Plans  should  be  made  now  for  utilizing  the 
summer  of  1942  in  the  war  effort.  Under 
prevailing  conditions,  approximately  900,000 
teachers  and  other  school  employees,  to¬ 
gether  with  more  than  2,000,000  youths  over 
16  years  of  age  and  attending  school,  will  be 
available  during  much  or  all  of  the  summer, 
from  A  War  Policy  for  American  Schools. 


The  summer  of  1942  will  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Travel  will  be  out — or  at  least, 
greatly  restricted.  Degree  chasing 
as  a  summer  activity  should  be  ra¬ 
tioned.  And  the  teacher  who  just 
“takes  a  rest”  is  apt  to  feel  a  bit  out 
of  things. 

Most  teachers  want  to  do  something 
this  summer  that  will  really  help  the 
war  effort.  What  shall  it  be? 

Well,  first  a  word — several  words — 
of  warning. 

Despite  the  emotional  satisfaction 
it  would  give  most  of  us  to  mould  bul¬ 
lets,  bore  rifles,  build  planes,  these  may 
not  be  the  best  services  we  can  render 
our  country  in  time  of  need.  We  don’t 
help  when  we  take  three  weeks  job¬ 
training  so  we  can  do  four  weeks  work. 
That  training  is  vitally  needed  for 
jyermanent  workers.  We  have  no  right 
to  offer  our  services  to  industry  with¬ 
out  making  clear  that,  on  September 
1.  a  vacant  classroom  and  thirty — or 
fifty — expectant  faces  await  us. 

The  number  of  workers  displaced 
from  private  industry  in  New  Jersey 
by  shifts  in  the  war-economy  is  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  at  60,000  to  200,000. 
Teachers  have  no  right  to  seek  prece¬ 
dence  over  these  workers  in  the  de¬ 
fense  jobs.  Nor  should  they  take 
precedence  over  them  in  the  training 
that  is  being  offered  for  war  work. 

On  all  jobs  out  of  their  natural  fields, 
teachers  will  need  tenacity.  These  jobs 
will  mostly  be  dirty  and  hard;  they 
will  call  on  unfamiliar  muscles.  Yet 
the  teacher  who  tries  a  job  for  a  few 
days,  then  gives  up,  has  hurt  more  than 
helped. 

There’s  the  warning.  But  there  re¬ 
main  plenty  of  opportunities  for  serv¬ 
ice.  They  fall  naturally  into  several 
groups:  industrial  jobs,  farm  work, 
further  study,  educational  service,  and 
c  ivilian  defense  service. 

Industry 

There  will  be  jobs  in  industry  for 
many  teachers  this  summer.  Many  of 
them  will  be  hard  jobs,  dirty  jobs, 
with  long  hours.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  at  the  present  time 
what  they  will  be.  That  will  depend 
on  local  situations  and  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  between  now  and  June. 

The  teacher  who  wants  to  work  this 
summer  can  register  at  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
nearest  home.  At  any  of  these  offices 
the  teacher  will  be  given  a  private  and 
confidential  interview  by  a  professional 


interviewer.  Many  of  these  interview¬ 
ers,  incidentally,  are  ex-teachers  who 
will  understand  your  problem. 

The  interviewer  will  endeavor  to 
get  a  complete  picture  of  your  quali¬ 
fications.  Your  hobby  may  have  fit¬ 
ted  you  for  a  particular  opening.  Your 
leaching  specialty  may  involve  skills 
that  a  particular  job  demands.  Every 
industrial  arts  teacher,  for  example, 
who  is  not  used  in  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  program,  will  be  welcomed  by  in¬ 
dustry. 

You  might  be  asked  to  take  brief 
training  for  a  particular  industrial  job. 
Some  of  these  training  courses  are 
short  enough  to  make  this  worth  while. 
And  necessity — as  well  as  patriotism — 
makes  the  employer  more  willing  to 
hire  and  to  train  relatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  help  now  than  in  past  years, 
when  he  could  pick  and  choose  among 
numerous  experienced  applicants  for 
every  open  job. 

Your  local  employment  office  can 
offer  more  than  a  local  opf)ortunity 
survey.  Hard-to-fill  jobs  are  cleared 
through  all  offices.  The  one  at  which 
you  register  might  have,  for  example,  a 
request  from  New  York  for  a  man  to 
prospect  for  tin-bearing  ore  in  Utah 
for  a  corporation  whose  tin  supply  in 
Malaya  has  been  cut  off  by  the  war. 
A  teacher  who  has  geology  as  a  hobby 
and  who  has  roughed  it  in  the  Canadian 
wilds  for  a  few  summers  would  fill 
this  need  admirably. 

New  Jersey  offers  a  great  deal  of 
seasonal  employment — at  summer  re¬ 
sorts,  in  canning  industries,  and  many 
other  fields.  Employers  seek  all  de¬ 
grees  of  skill,  from  general  managers 
for  fashionable  hotels,  to  the  most 
routine  abilities.  War  work  is  making 
serious  inroads  on  the  normal  supply 
of  workers  who,  in  the  past,  have 
filled  these  jobs  year  after  year.  There 
will  be  many  opportunities  for  new 
recruits,  and  teachers  can  honestly  feel 
that  they  are  freeing  other  labor  for 
war  service. 


Karming 

So  far  we  haven’t  mentioned  the 
farm.  It  requires  separate  treatment, 
somehow.  Many  things  are  clear.  Food 
helps  win  the  war.  New  Jersey  is 
an  important  agricultural  state.  The 
shortage  of  farm  help  this  summer 
w  ill  be  acute — so  acute  that  the  school 
program  in  rural  counties  is  being 
modified  to  free  older  boys  and  girls. 

So  if  you  were  brought  up  on  a 
farm  and  if  you  remember  how  to  milk, 
care  for  live  stock,  plough  or  hoe,  there 
is  work-a-plenty  waiting  for  you.  But 
if  you  haven’t  been  spending  your 
vacations  in  the  country,  think  twice. 
It’s  no  place  for  softies.  A  blister  on 
the  hand  can  hurt  as  much  as  a  blister 
on  the  spirit — only  it  heals  sooner. 

The  teachers  with  farm  backgrounds 
would  be  of  value  on  the  general  and 
dairy  farms  of  North  Jersey  if  they 
know  how  to  handle  farm  machinery, 
especially  tractors,  milking  machines, 
and  hay  and  grain  machinery.  These 
are  skills,  however,  and  not  for  the 
inexperienced. 

Summer  work  around  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  farms  is  principally  harvesting. 
This  requires  no  particular  skill  that 
cannot  be  obtained  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  usually  done  by  transient 
labor,  local  people  and  school  children. 
Every  hand  is  welcome  in  this  work. 

If  you  favor  the’  farm,  but  don’t 
know  a  farmer,  that  suggestion  about 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  still 
holds  good.  It  is  setting  up,  right  now, 
a  special  service  to  secure  and  place 
farm  help.  It  will  gladly  help  place 
you. 

Education 

Perhaps  we  haven’t  made  industry 
or  the  farm  sound  very  alluring.  All 
right,  skip  it.  We  put  them  first  be¬ 
cause  most  teachers  are  thinking  about 
them. 

But  your  own  school  system  may 
need  you  badly  this  summer.  Especially 
in  the  cities  there  are  going  to  be 
activities  in  the  schools  that  there  i\ever 
were  before.  The  inability  of  people 
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to  get  away  will  increase  recreational 
and  playground  needs.  Facilities  will 
have  to  be  expanded.  More  help  will 
have  to  l>e  employed.  ^  ith  more  women 
in  war-work,  the  need  of  day  nurs¬ 
eries  will  growr. 

Neighboring  New  York  City  has  al¬ 
ready  evolved  a  plan  for  summer  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  schools.  Junior  high  schools 
w  ill  offer  teacher-guided  student  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  following  fields:  Good  Will 
Program  ( racial  understanding )  ; 
Safety  Instruction;  First  Aid;  Home 
Protection;  Junior  Red  Cross  Activi¬ 
ties;  Shop  Projects;  Airplane  Model 
Construction;  Photography;  Art  (post¬ 
ers  for  war  needs);  Dramatics  (ap¬ 
plied  to  current  events)  ;  Story  Telling; 
.Music;  Debating  (of  war  issues);  nu¬ 
trition;  Home  Nursing;  Games; 
Spt)rts;  Gardening,  and  other  subjects. 

Your  community  may  try  to  catch 
up  on  some  of  the  defense  activities 
which  got  slighted  this  winter — Ameri¬ 
canization  work,  extra  schooling  for 
potential  soldiers  who  failed  to  meet 
the  army’s  education  standards.  And 
the  school  system  itself  may  be  reor¬ 
ganizing  either  its  curriculum  or  its  de¬ 
fense  set-up  in  the  light  of  newly  de¬ 
veloping  needs. 

If  so,  you  have  an  obligation  which 
may  take  precedence  over  your  own 
desires. 

Summer  School 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  there 
is  summer  school.  This  year,  as  never 
before,  however,  courses  should  be 
selected  not  for  points,  but  for  their 
direct  contribution  to  your  war-time 
work.  If  summer  school  will  help 
you  do  a  better  job  next  year  of 
leaching  the  American  way  of  life;  if 
it  will  modify  your  science  or  math¬ 
ematics  in  the  directions  urged  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  fliers,  seamen. 


tank  drivers;  if  it  will  fit  you  to  teach 
new  and  needed  subjects,  Portuguese, 
navigation,  aviation;  if  it  will  equip 
you  to  teach  subjects  such  as  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  which  teacher  short¬ 
ages  are  acute:  go  to  summer  school 
by  all  means. 

Most  of  the  teachers  colleges  will 
be  busier  this  year  than  ever.  The 
New  Jersey  state  teachers  colleges,  for 
example,  will  be  offering  both  the  ac¬ 
celerated  program  for  their  regular 
students  and  special  “refresher”  work 
for  ex-teachers  who  are  willing  to  re¬ 
turn  for  the  emergency. 

Temple  I  niversity’s  summer  sessions 
will  stress  such  immediate  topics  as 
nutrition,  the  practical  applications  of 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  to 
the  war  effort,  the  chemistry  of  plastics. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia,  nas  list¬ 
ed  the  following  “emergency”  courses 
for  the  summer  of  1942 : 

Emotional  and  social  behavior  and  ad¬ 
justments  of  children  in  a  nation  at  war; 
the  student  personnel  program  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency;  high  school  activities 
in  war  time;  child  care  in  the  war  period; 
democracy  in  the  modern  world;  mathe¬ 
matics  applied  to  elementary  military  en¬ 
gineering;  elementary  mechanics  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  dynamics;  navigation;  the 
utilization  and  care  of  textiles  in  the  present 
emergency;  food  preservation;  canteen  cook¬ 
ery;  problems  in  food  utilization  on  limited 
budgets;  nutrition  and  health;  institution 
management;  household  equipment  repair; 
care  and  prevention  of  injuries;  first  aid; 
leadership  in  physical  fitness  and  recreational 
skills  for  civilian  and  service  groups;  prob¬ 
lems  of  educating  the  handicapped  to  re¬ 
place  workers  entering  the  armed  services 
or  war  industries. 

Other  special  courses  will  be  offered  in 
the  May-June  period,  including  war-times 
problems  of  administration  and  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools. 

Well,  there  it  is.  You’ll  probably 
do  something  suggested  by  a  friend  of 
a  friend.  But  we’ve  tried  to  be  helpful. 


Home  Room  Jobs 


By  Norman  F.  Reber,  Freehold 

The  bells  had  rung.  It  was  3:10, 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  eighth 
grade  boys  were  ready  to  go  home, 
and  no  mistake  about  it. 

Dismissed,  the  boys  hurried,  almost 
ran.  down  the  stairs;  all  but  Martin 
and  Bill,  who  were  waiting  by  the 
classroom  door. 

“I  got  Bill  to  check  the  attendance 
ff»r  me  Thursday  and  Friday.  I  won’t 
be  here  because  we  have  Jewish  holi¬ 
days.  Is  it  all  right  if  he  takes  my 
place?”  Martin  wanted  to  know. 

“Yes.  of  course,  Fm  glad  you  men¬ 
tioned  it.  See  you  Monday,” 

Bill  does  not  look  like  a  gr)od  substi¬ 
tute  on  any  job.  Looking  like  one  of 
the  “Dead  End”  kids,  with  dirtv  face 


and  tattered  clothing,  he  walks  with  a 
limp  from  infantile  paralysis.  A  re¬ 
peater,  he  is  a  show-off  in  class,  but  his 
grades  are  improving,  because  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  school  work  is  better 
this  year. 

But  no  one  in  the  home  room  could 
have  checked  the  attendance  in  a  more 
businesslike  manner  than  he. 

Another  afternoon  at  four  o’clock, 
George  came  in  from  another  room, 
where  he  had  been  doing  hackwork. 
He  hurried  through  every  aisle,  peer¬ 
ing  into  each  desk  to  see  if  it  was  in 
order.  Hastily  gathering  his  books,  he 
said.  “I  have  to  get  to  rehearsal.  It’s 
past  time.” 

"The  choir  rehearsal  at  St.  Paul’s? 


I  just  excused  Lewis  Allen  so  he  could 
get  there  on  time.  You  will  be  late.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  George,  “but  1 
wanted  to  inspect  the  desks.” 

“Any  time  you  have  to  go  to  re¬ 
hearsal,  you  may  always  be  excused 
and  you  can  get  someone  to  do  your 
job  for  you.” 

It  had  not  occurred  to  George  to  skip 
his  job,  although  he  could  easily  have 
shirked.  He  has  got  into  scrapes  with 
his  teachers,  and  his  reports  show  that 
he  is  failing  in  four  subjects,  but  the 
habit  of  reliability  he  is  forming  in  the 
h»»me  room  will  help  him  face  his  fail¬ 
ures  with  more  hope  of  success. 

M  artin,  Bill,  George,  and  many  of 
their  classmates  are  developing  in  the 
home  room  those  traits  which  help 
them  to  adjust  to  school  and  to  the 
jobs  which  they  get  after  they  leave 
school. 

Most  of  the  boys  now  realize  they  are 
writing  a  record,  not  with  pen  and  ink, 
but  a  record,  nevertheless.  It  is  a 
record  of  their  conduct  in  specific  jobs, 
which  offers  a  more  tangible  basis  for 
judging  a  boy’s  work  habits  than 
scholarship  alone.  For  reference  pur¬ 
poses,  a  list  of  responsible  boys  is 
kept  up-to-date  and  is  filed  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

The  group  is  divided  into  seven  com¬ 
mittees  of  five  boys  each.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  serves  a  week,  and  each  boy  on 
the  committee  is  responsible  for  one 
of  the  following  jobs:  inspecting  desks, 
checking  attendance,  washing  the 
blackboards  and  dusting,  checking 
books  and  room  magazines,  and  check¬ 
ing  supplies.  After  seven  weeks,  the 
first  committee  serves  again  and  so  on. 
They  are  not  kept  in  after  school  if 
they  do  not  do  their  jobs. 

The  boys  understand  that  they 
should  attend  to  their  duties,  whether 
or  not  the  home  room  teacher  happens 
to  be  there.  Only  on  Monday  the  names 
of  the  week’s  room  committee  are  an¬ 
nounced.  After  that,  they  are  expected 
to  remember  that  they  have  jobs  to  do. 

The  boys  know  that  many  of  their 
pals  now  in  high  school  left  a  good 
record.  This  realization  helps  a  lot. 
Many  of  this  year’s  eighth  graders  feel 
a  bit  like  little  Bobby  Ferrell,  who  said 
the  other  day,  “I  want  to  get  my  name 
on  the  same  list  with  those  fellows  up 
at  high  school.” 

It  is  not  too  early  for  eighth  grade 
boys  to  begin  to  think  realistically 
about  the  years  ahead,  both  in  school 
and  out.  They  should  know  about  the 
keen  competition  for  the  good  jobs  in 
any  vocation.  They  should  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  good  recommendation 
in  securing  a  job.  Finally,  they  should 
realize  that  such  recommendations  are 
earned. 
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The  Commissioner  Reports 

Cost  of  Education  in  New  Jersey  $108,697,744.17 
(a  decrease  of  $3,038,927.05) 

Day  School  Enrollment  719,623 

(a  decrease  of  13,326) 

Number  of  School  Buildings  2,090 

(in  554  school  districts) 

Value  of  School  Property  $364,299,574.00 

Pupils  Transported  at  Public  Expense  94,896 

Teachers  in  Day  Schools  28,568 

Average  Teachers*  Salary  $2,123.00 

(an  increase  of  $22.36) 


m\\  JERSEY  SEHOOLS 

in 

1940-1941 


How  New  Jersey  schools  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  training  of  defense 
workers  is  the  story  which  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  tells  in  his  Annual  Report 
for  1940-41.  This  report,  just  com- 
{deted.  reviews  as  usual  the  general 
progress  of  education  in  the  State  and 
presents  the  vital  statistics  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  biggest  business. 

But  defense  is  its  main  story. 

By  July,  1940,  New  Jersey  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  complete  plan  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  vocational  and  high  schools  to 
train  machinists  needed  in  the  defense 
program.  That  plan  was  the  first  state 
plan  to  get  federal  approval,  and  work 
under  it  has  been  going  on  for  24  hours 
a  day  since. 

The  most  pronounced  shortages  of 
skilled  labor  were  found  in  the  machine 
tool,  aircraft,  and  shipbuilding  indus¬ 
tries.  The  training  programs  have 
Joeen  concentrated  on  these  and  on 
•other  industries  where  the  shortages 
“were  recognized. 

Bv  June  30,  1941,  9,600  persons 
■completed  pre-employment  training 
■courses  and  on  that  date  reports  indi¬ 
cated  that  7.150  had  been  placed  in 
industries  working  on  national  defense 
orders.  The  Commissioner  estimates 
that  these  workers  will  earn  not  less 
than  .ST.865.000  in  the  first  year  of  em- 
plovment.  not  to  mention  the  marked 
■reduction  in  relief  rolls. 


Jhe  supplementary  training  courses 
are  designed  for  workers  who  are  al- 
readv  employed  in  the  defense  indus¬ 
tries  and  who  need  additional  training 
to  equip  them  to  do  a  better  production 
job  or  to  prepare  for  jobs  involving 
new  skills  and  responsibilities.  More 
than  12.000  employed  workers  have 
participated  in  this  training  during  the 
year.  Thousands  of  welders,  ship  fit¬ 
ters,  ship  loftsmen,  sheet  metal  work¬ 
ers.  and  machinists  have  been  reclassi¬ 
fied  bv  their  employers  as  a  result  of 
this  plan.  The  great  interest  of  the 


workers  in  the  defense  industries  in  in¬ 
creasing  production  is  evidenced,  says 
Dr.  Elliott,  by  their  willingness  to  at¬ 
tend  supplementary  courses  after  a 
hard  day’s  work. 

Among  the  specific  achievements  of 
the  year  he  notes  the  training  of  2,300 
employed  persons  as  specialized  ma¬ 
chine  tool  operators  for  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corp.  at  Paterson;  a  complete 
staff  of  750  for  the  Otis  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany’s  defense  plant  at  Harrison;  and 
750  welders  for  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Drvdock  at  Kearnv. 


Uf  special  interest  was  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Training  W’ithin  Industry 
Division.  0PM  discovered  that  certain 
bottle-necks  of  production  were  due  to 
failure  to  train  available  man  power  to 
operate  the  machines.  It  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  hundreds  of  mechanics  were 
being  elevated  to  minor  supervisory  po¬ 
sitions  in  which  they  train  inexperi¬ 
enced  workers  “on  the  job”,  and  that 
these  mechanics  are  in  need  of  basic 
teaching  skills  if  they  are  to  do  effective 
work.  A  modern  ten-hour  training 
course  was  outlined.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  of  the  State  cooperated 
in  the  organization  of  this  program.  It 
was  a  pioneer  venture  and  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “New  Jersey  Plan”. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  20,000  in¬ 
dustrial  supervisors  will  receive  this 
type  of  training  in  New  Jersey  alone 
this  vear. 


Uefe.nse  brings  many  economic  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  family.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  notes  the  Commissioner,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  plan  to  provide  nutrition 
courses  for  all  home  economics  teach¬ 
ers.  These  will  be  short,  intensive 
courses,  designed  to  supply  the  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  most  recent  information  in 
the  field.  He  is  also  concerned  to  see  a 
nutrition  program  organized  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  correlated  with  the 
health  instruction  in  the  schools. 


Other  significant  trends  noted  by  the 
Commissioner  in  New  Jersey  schools 
during  1940-41  are: 

Elementary  . 

“A  growing  understanding  on  the 
part  of  teachers  that  it  is  the  child  who 
does  the  learning.  The  teacher  cannot 
do  it  for  him.  and  the  lecture  method  is 
of  practically  no  use.” 

“Recognition  that  facts  are  not  the 
end  in  education  but  simply  tools  by 
which  understanding  is  gained.” 

High  School 

Greater  persistence  of  enrollment  in 
New  Jersey  high  schools. 

In  most  of  the  high  schools  where 
agriculture  is  taught,  the  farm  shop 
facilities  are  inadequate,  and  this  re¬ 
duces  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 

Industrial  Arts 

The  development  of  the  general  shop 
in  the  industrial  arts  program,  with  a 
greater  variety  of  materials  in  use. 


Reports  on  the  tuberculosis  examina¬ 
tion  in  169  high  schools  enrolling  70% 
of  the  high  school  pupils,  showed  17% 
of  the  pupils  showing  a  positive  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  tuberculin  tests. 

Teacher  Training 

Teachers’  college  placement  reports 
show  more  teachers  available  for  Eng¬ 
lish,  foreign  languages,  mathematics, 
science  and  social  studies  than  in  other 
fields ;  quotas  will  be  reduced.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  teachers  in  music,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  and  kindergarten-primary. 

“I  recommend  that  courses  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  secondary  teach¬ 
ers  which  can  be  taken  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  in  part  time  or  extension  courses 
during  the  academic  year  be  provided. 

“I  recommend  that  we  study  again 
the  adoption  of  a  five  year  program  for 
all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
secondarv  schools.” 
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The  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  require 
that  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  be 
made  familiar  with  all  of  the  aspects  of  aviation. 


Air-Condition  Yonr  Pnpiis! 


Make  every  American  child 
“air-free.”  Give  basic  aero¬ 
nautics  to  every  high  school 
pupil  who  will  fly  an  airplane 
— and  most  of  them  will! 

These  are  immediate  war- 
jobs  for  American  schools. 
They  touch  every  teacher  from 
kindergarten  through  high 
school.  They  are  effective  at 
once. 

The  task  is  in  two  parts:  (1)  to 
change  the  thinking  of  every  child 
to  prepare  him  for  life  in  an  air- 
world;  and  (2)  to  give  special 
training  to  that  group  of  boys 
now'  in  high  school  who  will  sup¬ 
ply  tomorrow’s  war  pilots. 

The  basis  for  New  Jersey’s  share 
in  this  effort  was  laid  by  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Elliott  at  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  of  Superintendents  and  Super¬ 
vising  Principals  on  March  24-25. 
Speakers  included  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Commerce 
for  Air:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  John  W.  Studebaker;  Com¬ 
mander  Luis  deFlorez  of  the  Navy; 
Professors  George  T.  Renner,  Ben  D. 
Wood,  N.  L.  Englehardt.  and  Paul 
Mort  of  T.C..  where  teaching  materials 
for  the  work  are  being  prepared;  Gill 
Robb  Wilson,  New  Jersey's  Director 
of  Aviation:  Dwayne  Orton,  and  Dr. 
Roscoe  L.  West. 

With  fighting  words  and  constant 
reminders  that  the  time  is  brief,  the 
speakers  punched  home  these  theses; 

American  boys  not  educated  f<»r  an 
air  world  cannot  hold  their  own  in 
either  a  war  or  a  post-war  world. 

They  must  get  in  school  such  essen¬ 
tials  as  map  reading,  aerology,  aero¬ 
dynamics.  physical  geography,  under¬ 
standing  of  the  weather,  the  principles 
of  dead  reckoning  and  navigation,  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  model  aircraft, 
ability  to  recognize  types  of  aircraft, 
and  above  all,  air-mindedness  for  an 
air-world. 

New  and  realistic  geography  must 
be  taught — and  taught  in  the  higher 
grades  and  to  adults.  We  must  aban¬ 
don  national  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
“cyKnder”  world;  aircraft  has  made 
obsolete  the  “ocean-centered”  world 
on  which  our  war  strategy  has  been 
based.  The  picture  we  must  give  is 


of  a  world  in  which  movement  is  by 
air  and  distances  are  in  hours  rather 
than  miles — a  picture  best  given  per¬ 
haps  by  the  “polar  projection”  map 
(see  March,  1942,  Fortune). 

The  immediate  program  for  every 
high  school  calls  for  (1)  acquainting 
the  older  boys  with  the  nation’s  needs 
for  airmen;  (2)  a  medical  examination 
of  prospective  air  cadets;  (3)  reme¬ 
dial  physical  and  dental  treatment  for 
those  who  need  it;  (4)  pre-pilot  re¬ 
fresher  courses  in  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  where  needed;  (5)  intensive 
summer  school  courses  in  aeronautics; 
(61  a  full  semester’s  work  in  aero¬ 
nautics  next  year  in  every  high  school 
where  15  or  more  can  be  enrolled. 

The  building  of  aircraft  models  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  will  provide  models  for  3- 
dimensional  aircraft  recognition  work 
by  pilots  and  gunners  now  in  training, 
and  will  make  the  boys  and  girls  who 
work  on  them  air-minded.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  these  l>e  accurate  and  to 
the  Anglo-American  scale  of  1  inch  for 
6  feet.  Teachers  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  WEFT  (Wings. 
Engine.  Fuselage.  Tail)  system  of  plane 
recognition.  Fifty  types  of  models  are 
needed;  New  Jersev’s  quota  is  17.000. 

Teaching  materials  for  creating  an 
“air-free”  generation  are  being  evolved 
by  an  Aviation  Education  Research 
Project  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia. 
In  the  next  three  months  this  will  pro¬ 
vide: 

(1)  A  basic  manual  for  teachers  on 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  aviation 
to  present  the  basic  concepts  of  aero¬ 
nautics  and  to  indicate  how  aviation 
material  may  be  woven  into  existing 
curricula. 

(2)  Teachers  study  bulletins  in  arith¬ 
metics  and  mathematics,  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  geography,  English,  manual  arts, 
fine  arts,  social  sciences,  health  educa¬ 
tion,  and  primary  education. 

(3)  A  bibliographical  file  for  the 
use  of  school  systems,  libraries  and 
teacher  training  institutions. 

The  Air  Training  Corps  of  America 
(  ATCA)  is  evolving  a  specific  course  of 
study  in  aeronautics  for  use  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades,  so  that  high  schools 
may  teach  the  principles  of  flight  to 


boys  who  are  going  to  fly  anyway.  Out¬ 
lines  of  this  course  will  be  complete 
by  mid-May,  its  materials  by  mid¬ 
summer.  Its  projected  360  hours  will 
replace  72  hours  of  the  civilian  pilot 
training  program,  but  will  seek  to 
get  both  its  information  and  its  under¬ 
standings  into  the  nervous  systems 
of  future  pilots.  The  work  will  be 
planned  for  use  by  the  mathematics 
and  science  teachers  of  an  ordinary 
academic  high  school.  With  the  course, 
if  desired,  may  go  a  squadron  organ¬ 
ization  of  future  pilots. 

Along  with  this  work  must  go  the 
education  of  adults,  especially  of  par¬ 
ents — both  to  make  them  air-minded 
and  to  create  understanding  that  this 
school  work  is  essential — that  it  will 
save  their  sons’  lives.  The  final  shots 
of  the  present  war  will  be  fired  by  the 
pupils  now  in  American  high  schools. 

The  Teachers  Colleges  will  make 
every  effort  to  aid  teachers  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  new  work.  Special  short 
courses  and  summer  courses  will  be 
offered.  Many  boards  will  be  asked 
to  pay  the  cost  of  such  courses  for 
their  teachers. 

A  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Conference,  said  in  part: 

“It  is  clear  that  we  can  win  the  war 
only  by  establishing  and  maintaining 
air  supremacy  over  our  enemies.  Many 
earlier  conceptions  of  living  conditions, 
international  relationships,  health,  ge¬ 
ography,  physical  sciences,  mathema¬ 
tics  and  other  subjects  must  now  be 
revised  because  of  the  continuous  de¬ 
velopments  in  aviation  affecting  both 
military  and  civil  needs.  Pre-flight 
training,  if  given  in  our  schools  now 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  proper  military,  naval 
and  aviation  authorities,  will  enable 
the  authorities  to  provide  better  flight 
training  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
for  the  boys  who  go  from  our  schools 
into  the  armed  forces.” 

The  school  heads  invited  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  recommend  through  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  what  the 
schools  should  do  to  help  win  the  war 
and  asked  the  appointment  of  a  curricu¬ 
lum  committee  to  assist  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  in  pre¬ 
paring,  for  the  consideration  of  local 
Boards  of  Education,  a  program  of  cur¬ 
riculum  and  guidance  procedures  in 
harmony  with  suggestions  and  requests 
from  the  L^.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


APRIL,  1942 
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Delegate  Assembly  Asks  Vote 
On  NJEA  Constitution  Revision 


Smaller  Assembly,  2-Year  Terms 
For  Officers,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mail  Voting  on 
Amendments  Are  Among  Pro¬ 
posed  Changes 


A  complete  revision  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  was  submitted  to  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  at  its  March  13  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Assembly,  after  making 
some  changes,  asked  that  it  be  taken 
back  to  the  counties  and  that  it  be 
brought  up  for  a  vote  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  members  next  November. 

In  submitting  the  revision,  George 

I.  Merrill  of  Hackensack,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Clarification  of  the 
Constitution,  stressed  the  fact  that  it 
had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  which  includes  Anne  E.  Yar- 
rington,  Moorestown;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Barnes,  Elizabeth ;  Mary  E.  Lawler, 
Paterson;  Milton  T.  Bingham,  Sea  Isle 
City;  L.  Arthur  Walton,  Pitman,  and 
Herman  D.  Foss,  Trenton.  Except  for 
Mr.  Foss,  who  was  ill,  all  members  of 
the  committee  spoke  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
changes  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Merrill  pointed  out  that  it  is 
both  a  clarification  and  a  simplification. 
Obsolete  and  conflicting  provisions 
were  eliminated. 

Most  significant  among  the  proposed 
hanges  are  the  following: 

1.  The  terms  of  the  President,  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer  would  be  made 
two  years  without  the  ri{;ht  to  succeed 
themselves.  The  offices  of  Secretary 
and  Past  President  would  be  eliminated. 

The  proposal  is  so  worded  as  not  to 
affect  any  present  officers.  It  would, 
however,  reduce  hy  two  the  size 
of  the  present  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  while  retaining  the  advantages 
of  county  representation  on  that 
committee.  The  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  and  Past 
President  would  he  cared  for  by 
the  Executive  Secretary. 

2.  The  executive  duties  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  C'ommittee  are  clarified. 

I  nder  the  revision  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Committee 
”to  execute  the  policies  approved 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly;  to  pro- 
|H>se  policies  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly ;  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  administrative  ofiice  of  the 
Association;  to  authorize  expendi¬ 
tures  within  the  limits  of  the  bud¬ 
get;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices 
of  the  Vice-President  and  Treas¬ 
urer;  to  approve  the  time,  place, 
and  program  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention;  to  issue  an  official  pub¬ 
lication;  and  to  make  available  a 


copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  to  any  member  who  requests 
it.” 


3.  The  Delegate  Assembly  would  be 
reduced  approximately  one-half;  its 
policy-making  duties  would  be  clarified; 
and  it  would  have  authority  to  act  when¬ 
ever  it  meets. 

To  cut  the  cost  of  more  frequent 
meetings,  the  Delegate  Assembly 
basis  would  be  one  member  for 
each  500  teachers  (instead  of 
250),  with  at  least  one  from  each 
county.  In  making  the  change,  a 
completely  new  Assembly  would  be 
elected  in  the  fall  of  1943.  The 
Assembly  would  “fix  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  policies  of  the  Association, 
approve  a  budget  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  receive  and  act  upon  re¬ 
ports  of  the  OflBcers,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  all  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees.”  It  would  meet  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  and  at  other  times 
on  call  of  the  President,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  on  request  of 
one-fourth  of  its  members. 

4.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  would  be  required  to  nomi- 

*nate.  with  provision  for  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  and  publicity  on  possible  candi¬ 
dates.  The  right  of  nomination  by  peti¬ 
tion  would  be  continued. 

Fourteen  of  the  21  county  members 
of  the  Nominating  Committee 
would  be  required  for  a  nomin¬ 
ating  committee  nomination.  At 
least  two  meetings  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  called  for,  one  to  receive 
“proposals  for  nominations.”  and  a 
later  one  to  act  on  such  proposals, 
after  the  names  suggested  have  been 
announced  in  the  official  publica¬ 
tion. 


5.  The  office  of  Executive  Secretary 
would  be  created  and  its  duties  defined. 

The  Executive  Secretary  would  be 
employed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years.  ‘He  would  “advise  and 
assist  the  Officers,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Delegate  Assembly,  and 
the  committees  of  the  Association 
to  execute  the  program  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Officers  as  prescribed  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  under  the  poli¬ 
cies  established  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly.”  He  would  have  the 
right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard, 
but  not  to  vote,  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 


6.  Amendments  to  the  eonstitution 
would  be  voted  on  by  mail  and  at  the 
Convention  (the  same  as  in  the  election 
of  officers),  with  a  three-fourths  (in¬ 
stead  of  two-thirds)  majority  required 
to  adopt  amendments. 

This  proposal  was  presented  as  a 
compromise  which  protected  all  in¬ 
terests.  Every  teacher  was  given 
the  right  to  vote  on  constitutional 
amendments,  without  the  necessity 
of  attending  the  convention.  .\t  the 
same  time,  the  requirement  of  a 
three-fourths  vote  for  the  adoption 
of  amendments  is  a  guarantee  that 
most  sections  of  the  State  must  be 
in  agreement  upon  any  amendment. 
Data  presented  by  the  committee 
showed  that  the  eight  most  popu¬ 
lous  counties  in  the  State  (Bergen, 
Camden,  Essex,  Hudson,  Mercer, 
Middlesex.  Passaic,  and  Union) 
have  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

7.  Details  of  procedure  under  the 
Constitution  would  be  placed  in  the 
By-Laws,  with  provision  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  By-Laws  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  after  due 
consideration  and  publicity. 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Constitution  would  contain 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  which  changes  would  be 
made  seldom  and  only  with  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  individual 
members,  while  the  By-Laws  am¬ 
plify  that  structure  with  details 
which  could  be  changed  more  read¬ 
ily.  That  distinction  seemed  the  only 
justification  for  having  a  Consti¬ 
tution  and  a  set  of  By-Laws.  Data 
submitted  by  the  committee  showed 
that  the  eight  most  populous 
counties  (see  above)  lack  3  of 
the  45  Delegate  Assembly  votes 
needed  to  amend  the  By-Laws. 

The  complete  text  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  is  to  be 
circulated,  so  that  petitions  for  its 
submission  to  the  membership  may  be 
signed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
500  signatures  on  these  petitions.  If 
they  are  obtained,  the  proposal  will 
again  be  published  in  the  October 
Review  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
teachers  who  vote  on  the  election  of 
officers  at  the  convention.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  members  voting  at  the 
election  will  be  needed  for  its  adoption. 
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Proposed  Revision  of  NJEA  Constitution 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
Conktitution  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ciariflcation  of  the 
Constitution,  with  changes  suggested  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly: 

ARTICLE  I— Name 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  NEW  JERSEY 
EDICATION  ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  n— Objects 

This  Association  is  established  to  promote  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for 
the  office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among  the  profes¬ 
sions:  to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and 
State  school  teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  conference 
and  united  action. 

ARTICLE  III — Membership 

Section  1.  Active  Members.  Any  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor  or  superintendent  of  the  public  or  State  schools 
of  New  Jersey  or  any  other  person  holding  a  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate  valid  in  any  public  or  State  school  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  may  become  an  active  member  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  paynjent  of  the  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  Honorary  Members.  Honorary  members 
may  be  elected  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  provided  that  nominations  for  such  honorary 
memberships  shall  have  been  approved  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Hon¬ 
orary  members  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office,  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  dues. 

Section  3.  Associate  Members.  Any  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  teaching  in  any  New  Jersey  College,  or  any  person 
interested  in  education  in  New  Jersey  may  become  an 
Associate  Member  upon  payment  of  annual  dues.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Members  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  except  those  of  voting  and  holding  office. 

ARTICLE  IV^fficers 

Section  1.  Officers.  The  Officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  a  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years  and  may  not  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves  in  office. 

The  Officers  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  offices  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  at  which 
they  are  elected,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
take  office,  provided,  that  the  Treasurer  before  assuming 
office,  shall  give  a  bond  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Section  2.  Duties  of  Officers.  The  President  shall 
call  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly  and  shall  preside  at  such  meetings.  He  shall  be 
ex-officio  a  member  of  all  committees  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon  him.  The  Vice- 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  shall  perform 
all  the  duties  of  that  office.  Should  the  President  of  the 
Assftciation  die  or  resign,  the  Vice-President  shall  become 
President.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  all  Standing  Committees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  have  custody  of  all  the 
funds  of  the  Association,  shall  pay  out  such  funds  only 
on  orders  signed  by  the  President  and  the  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  shall  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Association,  and  shall 


make  an  annual  itemized  report  in  writing  of  such  accounts, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  devolve  upon 
him. 

ARTICLE  V — Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  Membership.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee  consisting  of  the  officers  and  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers.  one  from  each  county,  elected  by  the  active  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  in  their  respective 
counties. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
terms  of  seven  shall  expire  each  year. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  assume  the 
duties  of  their  office  at  the  close  of  the  annual  convention 
following  their  election.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
meet  on  the  call  of  the  President  or  on  the  written  request 
of  seven  of  its  members. 

Section  2.  Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  execute  the  policies  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly;  to  propose  policies  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly;  to  establish  an  administrative  office 
of  the  Association;  to  authorize  expenditures  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer;  to  approve  the  time,  place, 
and  program  of  the  Annual  Convention ;  to  issue  an  official 
publication;  and  to  make  available  a  copy  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  to  any  member  who  requests  it. 

ARTICLE  V! — Delegate  Assembly 

Section  1.  Membership.  There  shall  be  a  Delegate 
Assembly,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  elected  by  the 
active  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  their  respective  counties.  Each  county  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  for  each  five  hundred  active  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  provided,  however,  that  each  county 
shall  have  at  least  one  delegate;  and  provided  further,  that 
no  school  district  shall  have  more  delegates  than  one  for 
each  five  hundred  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  in  the  district. 

Section  2.  Terms  of  Office.  Members  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  shall  be  elected  for  terms  of  two  years,  with 
approximately  one-half  of  the  members  elected  each  year. 
TTie  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  take  office  at 
the  close  of  the  Annual  Convention  following  their  election. 

Section  3.  Duties.  The  Delegate  Assembly  shall  meet 
at  the  Annual  Convention,  and  at  other  times  on  call  of  the 
President,  the  Executive  Committee,  or  on  request  of  one- 
fourth  of  its  members.  It  shall  fix  and  determine  the 
policies  of  the  Association,  approve  a  budget  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  shall  receive  and  act  upon  reports  of  the  Officers, 
Executive  Secretary,  and  all  Standing  Committees.  Subject 
to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shall 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  and  to  propose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  Vn— Elections 

Section  1.  Nominations.  A  Nominating  Committee 
to  select  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Treasurer  shall  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  county,  elected  in  alternate  years  by  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  in  that  County.  By  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  it  may  nominate  such  candidates. 

Independent  nominations  may  be  made  by  petition. 
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Petitions  for  independent  nomination  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Treasurer  shall  contain  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred  signatures  of  active  members  of  the  Association,  with 
at  least  ten  such  signatures  from  each  of  eleven  counties. 

Section  2.  Elections  Committee.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Ebc- 
ecutive  Committee,  shall  appoint  an  Elections  Committee. 
This  committee  shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county.  No  oflBcer  of  the  Association,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  or  member  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  shall  set  up  procedures  for  all  elections 
under  this  Constitution,  subject  to  such  general  policies 
as  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  adopt.  The  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  provide  for  a  secret  ballot,  provided  that,  in 
any  election  where  there  is  but  one  candidate  for  any  ofiBce 
or  position,  the  Elections  Committee  shall  declare  that 
candidate  elected. 

Section  3.  Election  of  Officers.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  Annual  Convention,  or  by  mail  ballot  upon  the  request 
of  any  member  made  in  writing  to  the  Elections  Committee. 
Such  mail  ballot,  when  returned,  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  stub  detached  from  the  membership  receipt.  Voting  for 
officers  shall  take  place  on  every  day  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  except  the  last  day.  Votes  for  other  than  duly 
nominated  candidates  shall  be  void.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee  shall  promptly  make  public  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election. 

Section  4.  County  Elections.  The  President  of  the 
.\ssociation  or  someone  appointed  by  him,  shall  arrange 
for  the  time  and  place  of  elections  within  the  county  for 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  VIU — Executive  Secretary 

Section  1.  Executive  Secretary.  An  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  be  employed  by  the  Executive  Committee  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Section  2.  Duties.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  ad¬ 
vise  and  assist  the  Officers,  Executive  Committee,  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  and  the  committees  of  the  Association  to 
execute  the  program  of  the  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  Officers  as  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
under  the  policies  established  by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard,  but 
not  to  vote,  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  IX— Committees 

Standing  Committees,  as  authorized  by  the  By-Laws, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Special  committees 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  standing  commit¬ 
tees.  At  least  one  member  of  each  committee  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  membership  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  X — Professional  Groups 

This  Association  shall  include  such  professional  groups 
as  shall  be  authorized  and  recognized  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 


ARTICLE  XI — Annual  Convention 

The  Association  shall  hold  an  Annual  Convention  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
determine. 

ARTICLE  XU — Association  Records 

The  records  and  accounts  of  the  Association  and  of 
its  officers  and  committees,  shall  be  kept  in  books  provided 
by  the  Association  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Association  and  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any 
active  member.  Every  officer,  member  or  employee  of  the 
Association  having  funds,  papers,  books,  records  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  any  description  belonging  to  the  Association  shall 
give  up  the  same  on  demand  to  his  successor  in  office  or 
to  the  person  authorized  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  or  the 
Executive  Committee  to  receive  same. 

ARTICLE  XIII— Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  at  the  Annual  Convention.  A  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  any  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  XIV — Amendments 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  Constitution.  ,\mend- 
ments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  or  may 
be  proposed  by  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  500 
active  members  of  the  Association.  Amendments  so  pro¬ 
posed  shall  be  published  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication 
of  the  Association  and  shall  then  be  submitted  by  ballot 
to  the  active  •  members  of  the  Association  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  governing  the  election  of  officers  (Art.  VII-31.  A 
three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  ballots  cast  on  the  amendment 
shall  he  necessary  for  its  adoption. 

Section  2.  Amendments  to  By-Laws.  Amendments 
to  the  By-Laws  may  be  proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  Amendments  so  proposed  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Association. 
A  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  shall  then  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments. 


BY-LAWS 

1.  Dues — The  annual  dues  of  Active  Members  shall  be  two 
dollars;  provided  that  teachers  receiving  one  thousand  dollars  or 
less  shall  pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues  of  Associate  Members 
shall  be  one  dollar.  .After  October  15  no  person  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  member,  shall  vote,  or  be  entitled  to  any  right  or  privilege 
of  membership  whose  dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  unpaid. 

2.  Fiscal  Year — ^The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  shall  begin 
September  1  and  end  August  31. 

3.  Duties  of  Treasurer — ^The  Treasurer  shall  deposit  the  funds 
of  the  Association  in  the  name  of  the  Association  in  institutions 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee;  he  shall  be  ex-officio  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Enrollment  Committee  and  shall  give  his  receipt,  counter¬ 
signed  by  a  representative  of  such  committee,  to  each  member  of 
the  Association  for  the  payment  of  dues.  He  shall  make  his  accounts 
available  for  an  annual  audit  and  shall  make,  in  addition  to  his 
annual  report,  such  other  reports  as  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Delegate  Assembly  may  require. 

4.  Bonding — The  Treasurer,  Executive  Secretary,  and  other 
employees  who  handle  Association  funds  shall  give  bonds  in  amounts 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  cost  of  such  bonds  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Association. 

5.  Vacancies — ^The  President  of  the  .Association  shall  fill,  until 
the  following  annual  election  period,  all  vacancies  in  county  elective 
positions,  after  consultation  with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
county  in  which  the  vacancy  exists. 
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In  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  Executive  Secretary  or  Treas¬ 
urer,  the  Executive  G>minittee  may  appoint  an  acting  Executive 
Secretary  or  an  Acting  Treasurer. 

6.  Nominating  CoMMnxEE — The  Nominating  Committee  shall 
meet  prior  to  the  third  Friday  in  January  of  the  years  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected.  At  its  first  meeting  it  shall  receive  pro¬ 
posals  for  nominations  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer. 
Advance  notice  of  such  meeting  and  its  purpose  shall  be  printed  in 
not  less  than  two  issues  of  the  Official  Publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Names  so  proposed  shall  be  announced  in  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication.  The  Nominating  Committee  shall  then  meet  and,  prior 
to  the  third  Friday  in  March,  act  upon  such  proposed  names  and 
upon  no  others;  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate.  Nominations 
so  made  shall  be  announced  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association. 

7.  Independent  Nominations — Petition  forms  for  independent 
nominations  for  officers  shall  be  available  from  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Association  after  April  1  of  election  years.  They  shall 
be  filed  at  the  same  office  on  or  before  the  third  Friday  in  September. 

8.  County  Elections — In  determining  membership  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  .Assembly  or  other  elective  positions  based  on  Association  mem¬ 
bership,  the  enrollment  of  the  preceding  year  shall  be  used  as  a 
basis.  County  elections  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  held 
between  October  1  and  31. 

9.  Election  of  Officers — The  names  of  and  fads  about  all 
candidates  shall  be  published  in  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
.Association. 

Requests  for  mail  ballots  for  voting  for  officers  and  on  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  must  be  made  not  less  than  seven  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  years  in  which 
officers  are  to  be  elected. 

10.  Delegate  Assembly  Records— .A  stenographic  record  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  made,  with  a  copy 
available  in  the  administrative  office  for  inspection  by  any  member 
of  the  .Association.  Minutes  of  such  meetings  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  based  on  that  record,  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Official  Publication  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting. 

11.  Executive  Committee  Records-  Detailed  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  kept  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  office  of  the  Association,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  each  meeting  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  that  committee. 

12.  Executive  Secretary — The  Executive  Secretary  shall  keep 
all  minutes  and  records  of  the  Association,  be  custodian  of  the  seal, 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  keep  a  list  of  members  of  the  Association,  countersign  all 
orders  on  the  Treasurer,  direct  the  activities  of  all  Association  em¬ 
ployees;  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him. 

13.  STANDtNC  Committees— The  Standing  Committees  shall  be: 

Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning 
Committee  on  Educational  Research 
Committee  on  Enrollment 
Committee  on  Resolutions 
Committee  oif-  Legislation 
Committee  oil, Necrology 
Committee  on  Audits 
Committee  on  Budgets 
Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
Editorial  Committee 

14.  Committees — Minules  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Standing 
Committee  shall  be  filed  in  the  administrative  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  All  Standing  Committees  shall  report  to  the  Delegate 
.Assembly  in  writing  at  the  Annual  Convention.  Vacancies  in  all 
committees  except  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the 
President  of  the  Association. 

15.  Delegate  .Assembly — Privilege  of  the  floor  and  of  speaking 
on  all  motions  before  the  Delegate  Assembly  is  extended  to  all 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  all  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  when  problems  pertaining  to  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees  are  under  consideration. 

16.  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning— The  Commitlee  on 
Long  Time  Planning  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  long  range  problems  and  policies  affecting  the 
.Association  and  its  work;  it  may  propose  appropriate  action  and 
shall,  when  requested  to  do  so,  direct  such  action. 

17.  Committee  on  Educational  Research — The  Committee  on 
Educational  Research  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Association  staff,  gather  data  and  information 
on  topics  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  and  on  such  other  topics  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
important. 


18.  Committee  on  Enrollment — The  Committee  on  Enroll¬ 
ment  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  one  member  from  each  county. 
This  committee  shall  secure  members  for  the  Association,  collect 
the  annual  dues  and  pay  them  to  the  Treasurer,  furnishing  hiaa 
therewith  a  list  of  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  membera 
from  whom  such  dues  have  been  collected,  and  giving  each  member 
the  Treasurer’s  receipt,  countersigned  by  a  representative  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Committee  on  Resolutions — The  Committee  on  Resoln- 
tions  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It  shall  submit  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  its  consideration  such  resolutions  as  the  Committee 
deems  advisable. 

20.  Committee  on  Legislation — The  Committee  on  Legislatioa 
shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  and 
one  member  from  each  county  not  represented  by  a  Congressional 
Member  appointee,  and  a  Chairman  who  shall  be  selected  at  large. 

It  shall  consider  legislation  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  and  shall,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  take  such  action  regarding  the 
same  as  it  may  deem  best.  This  Committee  shall  be  appointed  on 
April  1  next  succeeding  the  Annual  Convention  and  shall  serve  for 
one  year,  or  until  its  successor  is  appointed;  provided,  however, 
that  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  October  1. 

21.  Committee  on  Necrology — The  Committee  on  Necrology 
shall  consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  report  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  died  during  the  year  and  plan  an  appropriate  memorial 
service. 

22.  Committee  on  Audits — The  Committee  on  Audits  shall 
consist  of  three  members.  It  shall  examine,  or  cause  to  be  exam¬ 
ined,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  before  each  .Annual  Convention. 

It  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  action. 

23.  Committee  on  Budgets — The  Committee  on  Budgets  shall 
consist  of  five  members.  With  the  advice  of  the  Officers,  Executhro 
Committee,  and  Executive  Secretary  it  shall  propose  to  the  Delegate 
Assembly  for  action  a  budget  for  the  Association.  Members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  shall  have  full  and  complete  access  to  all  ■ 
financial  and  other  records  of  the  Association  pertinent  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  annual  budget. 

24.  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare — The  Committee  on 

Teacher  Welfare  shall  consist  of  six  members,  with  terms  of  three 
years  each.  They  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  that  two  terms 
will  expire  each  year.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the 
legal  status  of  teachers  who  are  in  contest  with  educational  aiithori-{ 
ties  with  regard  to  their  rights  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action) 
to  the  Executive  Committee.  i 

9 

25.  Editorial  Committee — The  Editorial  Committee  ahall  con¬ 

sist  of  five  members.  It  shall  edit  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
Association  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  DtUhorized, 
within  the  framework  of  policy-^aid  down  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
or  the  Executive  Committee.  v.  ’X 

•i  .1^  ■ 

26.  Rules  of  Order — Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shaH^ovem  the 
meetings  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  Executive  Commit^,  and  all 
special  and  standing  committees,  insofar  as  those  rules  'are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  .Association. 

PROPOSAL  that  thd^  amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  By-Laws  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associ*- 
tion  shall  be  adopted  to  take  effect  immediately,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions:  (1)  that  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Constitution  with  regard  to  officers  and  to  their 
terms  of  office  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  close  of  the 
1943  Convention;  (2)  that  the  Delegate  Assembly  elected 
under  the  present  Constitution  shall  serve  until  the  close 
of  the  Annual  Convention  in  1943,  at  which  time  all  terms  in 
the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  expire;  (3)  a  complete  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  under  the  amendments  here  proposed  shall 
be  elected  in  1943,  shall  take  office  at  the  close  of  the  1943 
Convention,  and  shall  thereupon  draw  for  one  and  two- 
year  terms;  and  (4)  professional  groups  authorized  and 
recognized  prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  amendments 
^hall  be  considered  as  having  been  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution. 
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landscape  the  school  grounds;  aid  the  dentist;  file  library 
books;  repair  books;  set  up  experiments;  wash  dishes;  assist 
in  the  laboratory;  help  the  principal;  serve  in  the  cafeteria. 


* 

-1 

Review  Book  Council 


Surveying  Science  Texts 


By  Rufus  D.  Reed, 

State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair 

Chemistry 

Test  It  Yourself,  Chemistry  Experi¬ 
ments  With  Consumer  Applications. 
Tuleen,  Muehl,  Porter.  Scott  Fores- 
man. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  four¬ 
teen  units  of  practical  experiments  such 
as:  household  chemicals,  cleansers  and 
softeners,  foods,  health,  textiles,  etc. 
Each  unit  contains:  preparing  yourself 
for  the  experiment  (including  refer¬ 
ences  to  high  school  texts) ,  experiment¬ 
ing  to  find  facts,  conclusions  from  the 
experiment,  and  consumer  application. 
The  data  is  to  be  filled  in  blanks  as 
answers  to  questions. 

The  experiments  are  interestingly 
written.  The  authors  have  achieved 
their  purpose  to  assemble  practical  ex¬ 
periments.  It  should  find  wide  use  in 
classes  where  practical  chemistry  is 
stressed. 

Science  on  the  March.  Clark,  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  Smith.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  authors  show;  the  penetration 
of  science  into  human  affairs;  how  en¬ 
vironment  is  becoming  more  complex; 
and  the  scientific  approach  to  problems. 
The  selection  of  content  was  influenced 
by  a  study  of  numerous  courses  of 
study  especially  the  New  York  State 
Syllabus  in  General  Science  and  the 
syllabus  used  in  New  York  City.  The 
book  is  divided  into  ten  units  of  prob¬ 
lems — air,  water,  food,  sun  energy, 
health,  universe,  weather,  natural  re¬ 
sources.  communications,  and  repro¬ 
duction.  Modern  teaching  aids  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  book  has  many  drawings 
of  apparatus  to  illustrate  experiments. 
The  pictures  are  excellent. 

This  book  is  valuable  if  the  teacher 
is  well  trained  in  science  and  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  simple  physics  and  biology 
equipment. 

Modem  Chemistry.  Dull.  Henry  Holt. 

This  book  contains  all  material  need¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  syllabi  of  the  College 
Elntrance  Board,  and  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents.  The  author 
stars  topics  to  be  omitted  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  continuity  of  the  course. 
He  divides  the  problems  into  the  easier 
problems  “A”  and  the  more  difficult 
problems  “B”.  “The  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  book  practical  without  neg¬ 
lecting  the  fundamental  principles  upon 


which  science  is  based.”  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  is  theory  and  chem¬ 
istry  of  non-metals,  about  one-fourth 
is  on  metals,  and  only  one-eighth  upon 
carbon  and  its  compounds.  Stressing 
the  role  of  chemistry  in  modifying 
modem  life  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  book  is  conservative  and  the 
language  is  clear.  Its  use  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  college  preparation  classes. 

Physics 

Life  Science.  Benedict,  Knox,  and 

Stone.  Macmillan. 

The  book  is  planned  in  nine  units: 
life  on  earth,  similarities  in  living 
things,  changes  in  living  things,  prob¬ 
lems  of  living  things,  nutrition,  re¬ 
sponse,  reproduction,  heredity,  and  hu¬ 
man  progress.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  pictures.  The  ex¬ 
periments  are  not  detailed  directions 


By  William  H.  Caulwell, 
Lakewood 

Elementary  Science 

Wonderworld  of  Science.  Knox,  Stone, 
Meister,  Wheatley.  Scribners. 

Book  Four.  224  pp.  grade  4. 

Book  Five.  256  pp.  grade  5. 

Book  Six.  286  pp.  grade  6. 

An  excellent  elementary  science  se¬ 
ries,  following  the  grade  placement  of 
materials  in  the  New  York  State  sylla¬ 
bus.  Splendidly  illustrated,  accurate  in 
content,  a  vocabulary  checked  against 
standard  word  lists.  Outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  are  fine  sections  on  health  and 
hygiene;  conservation  adequately  dis¬ 
cussed;  a  wealth  of  pupil  experiments 
and  projects  that  may  be  performed 
with  extremely  simple  equipment;  and 
fine  teacher  notes  at  the  end  of  each 
volume.  Pupil  activity  notable  in  these 
volumes. 

Adventures  in  Science.  Carpenter  and 
Bailey,  in  collaboration  with  Baker, 
Stroetzel,  Ebrite,  and  Tuttle.  Allyn, 
Bacon. 

Book  One.  92  pp.  grade  1. 

Book  Two.  137  pp.  grade  2. 

Book  Three.  186  pp.  grade  3. 

Book  Four.  249  pp.  grade  4. 

Well  illustrated  in  color;  excellent 
size  type  used;  word  lists  carefully 
checked.  Many  pupil  activities;  topics 
arranged  on  a  seasonal  basis.  The  two 
little  Inky  figures  wandering  through¬ 
out  the  books  should  amuse  the  pupil 
and  stimulate  pupil  interest. 


but  suggested  activities  placed  at  the 
end  of  chapters;  they  would  need  sup¬ 
plementing  by  teacher  instructions.  In 
the  hands  of  well  trained  biology 
teachers,  it  is  a  valuable  high  school 
text. 

Physics  for  Secondary  Schools.  Stew¬ 
art,  Cushing.  Ginn. 

The  book  was  written  for  teachers 
who  desire  a  not  too  technical  book  yet 
one  written  in  a  scientific  spirit.  A 
great  number  of  applications  of  prin¬ 
ciples  are  shown  by  picture,  diagram 
and  discussion.  The  late  advances  of 
physics  are  presented.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  modern  teaching  aids.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  are  grouped  according  to  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  book  is  well  written  in  simple 
style  and  covers  adequately  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  physics. 


Biology 

Biology  and  Human  Affairs.  Ritchie. 

World  Book.  1026  pp. 

Activity  Manual.  Day,  Ritchie.  218 

pp.  $.80. 

This  book  features  an  abundance  of 
material;  large,  easy -to-read  type;  a 
profusion  of  excellent  photographs; 
very  fine  clear-cut  diagrams;  last-min¬ 
ute  accurate  information  on  such 
topics  as  the  vitamins,  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases.  heredity,  hygiene  and  health 
problems;  and  comprehension  ques¬ 
tions  with  suggested  activities  at  the 
end  of  each  unit.  It  is  recommended 
not  only  as  a  biology  text,  but  for  the 
elementary  science  reference  shelf  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Life  Science.  Hunter.  American  Book. 

803  pp.  $1.56  net. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  produced  in  this 
volume  a  social  biology  of  significance 
which  has  an  excellent  psychological 
arrangement  for  the  high  school  pupil. 
It  abounds  in  incidents  from  the  lives 
and  experiments  of  biological  scien¬ 
tists.  Photographs  and  diagrams  ex¬ 
cellent.  Contains  a  wealth  of  activities, 
reports,  projects,  problem  questions, 
self-tests,  word-mastery  and  cumula¬ 
tive  word  lists  at  end  of  each  unit. 
Biology  for  the  Consumer,  Biology  and 
Citizenship,  Biology  and  Conservation 
as  chapter  headings  in  this  text  indi¬ 
cate  the  effort  being  made  to  meet 
present-day  demands. 


Elementary  Science  and  Biology 
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What’s  New 
in  MUSIC 

By  Mabel  E.  Bray, 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

The  first  book  mentioned  here,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  a  professional  or 
pedagogical  treatise,  should,  for 
the  sake  of  children  everywhere,  he 
read  by  every  member  of  a  board  of 
education,  every  school  administrator, 
and  every  teacher.  Herein  one  finds  the 
true  essence  of  “socialized”  teaching 
and  living,  written  from  the  view-point 
of  a  layman,  in  language  which  all  will 
understand. 

Music  As  A  Hobby.  Barton.  Hdrper. 

Mr.  Barton  starts  with  a  chapter. 
You  Can  Be  Musical,  in  which  he  con¬ 
vincingly  argues  that  anyone  can  get 
much  from  music,  which  “in  fact  is 
something  intimate  and  real  and  some¬ 
thing  easily  available  to  every  one  of 
us.  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is  to  re¬ 
alize  that  music  is  there  waiting  for 
you.  And  that  music  is  not  a  stuffy  old 
affair  designed  only  for  the  aesthetes. 
You  and  1  can  climb  aboard,  right 
now,  at  our  own  level.  And  the  place 
to  start  is  at  whatever  point  music  ap¬ 
peals  to  you — wherever  it  ‘gets’  you. 

.  .  .  Your  immediate  problem  is  just  a 
matter  of  finding  out  for  yourself  at 
what  level  you  want  to  climb  aboard.” 
How  many  suggestions  to  teachers  are 
contained  in  this  one  chapter! 

A  list  of  some  of  the  chapter-titles 
will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tent;  Keep  Healthy  with  Music,  He 
Wanted  to  Join  a  Harmonica  Band — 
But  He  Didn’t  Know  How  to  Get  Start¬ 
ed,  Singing  is  a  Lot  of  Fun — and  You 
Can  Do  It!  Help  Yourself  to  Music! 
How  to  Get  Your  Son  Interested  in 
Music,  Music  as  the  Great  Common 
Denominator. 

In  a  style  interesting,  spicy,  human, 
and  forceful,  Mr.  Barton  does  some¬ 
thing  that  no  professional  musician 
could  do.  He  starts  from  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  so  to  speak. 

Our  First  Music,  A  Complete  Book  for 
Teachers.  Armitage  et  al.  Birchard. 

Here  is  a  book  for  teachers  of  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  First  Grade,  in  which 
are  giver,  complete  directions  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  an  all-round  music  program 
on  this  level.  It  is  based  on  “the  idea 
that  music  can  and  should  strengthen 
the  general  educational  aims  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.”  The  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  twenty-four  units  of  study, 
under  such  headings  as  Sharing  Sum¬ 
mer  Experiences,  The  Home,  Autumn, 


9il  Uul  pMAunt  chiutL 

if  we  are  to  combat  the  fanatical  spirit  of  enemy  youth 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  American  youth,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer,  w’e  cannot  leave  it  to 
chance — 


U)b,  muAt  TEACH  damocAaaf. 


systematically  *  methodically  *  not  dncidentally 

— teach  American  children  how  to  “live”  in  a  democracy — equip 
them  to  flght  the  false  doctrines  of  Nazism’s  “education  for  death.” 


The  foremost  means  for  carrying  out  this  practical  objective  is  the 


★  DEMOCRACY  SERIES  ★ 


A  COMPLETE  BASAL  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  DEMOCRACY — Primer  through  Grade  8 

CUTRIGHT  AND  CHARTERS,  EDITORS 

Now  STATE  ADOPTED  in  15  STATES  and  2  TERRITORIES; 
and  used  in  THOUSANDS  of  independent  CITIES,  TOWNS, 
AND  COUNTIES.  New  units  are  adopting  the  program  daily. 


"There  is  no  choice  for  true  Americans.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  TEACH 
that  our  American  ideals  are  the  most  desirable,  without  apology,  without 
spurious  concern  for  ‘academic  freedom,’  ‘indoctrination,’  or  ‘openminded¬ 
ness.’  WE  MUST  TEACH  DEMOCRACY.” 

W.  D.  McGlurkin,  in  the  Arkansas  Journal 
of  Education,  January,  1942 

"It’s  time  to  TEACH  democracy,  .  .  .  We  are  engaged  in  a  titanic 
life-and-deatti  struggle,  initiated  by  evil  men  with  new  and  ominous  ideas 
about  government — ideas  that  have  hypnotized  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  young  people.  ...  the  schools  of  the  nation  should  im¬ 
mediately  start  TEACHING  democracy,  not  incidentally  but  systematically.” 

Don  C.  Rogers,  District  Superintendent, 
Chicago  Schools  (in  School  and  Society) 

"Too  long  we  have  assumed  that  democracy  needs  no  teaching,  that 
young  Americans  will  grow  up  automatically  to  be  alert,  diligent,  tbscrim- 
inating,  patriotic  citizens.  But  evidence  is  ample  that  this  is  a  false  notion. 
Democracy  needs  to  be  TAUGHT  in  as  definite  and  orderly  a  way  as 
arithmetic  or  the  English  language.” 

The  Journal  or  Education 
(Editorial,  January,  1942) 


THE  SERIES*  school  friends— primer;  LET’S  TAKE  TURNS— Book  One; 

*  ENJOYING  OUR  LAND— Book  Two;  TOUR  LAND  AND  MINE— 
Book  Three;  TOWARD  FREEDOM— Book  Fonr;  PIONEERING  IN  DEMOCRACY- Book 
Five;  THE  WAT  OF  DEMOCRACY— Book  Six;  THE  GROWTH  OF  DEMOCRACY- Book 
Seven;  WORKING  FOR  DEMOCRACY- Book  Eisht. 

[For  Hich  Schooli:  THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY  (Rnstell-Brifcs)  *1 

For  Tcochori:  INDOCTRINATION  FOR  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  (Pittenaer)  J 
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a  1942  text  for  the  problems  of  democracy 
course;  a  complement  to  the  United  States 
history  or  government  course  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade. 
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LET’S  TALK, 

Second  Grade 

>IAK1NG  WORDS  WORK, 

Third  Grade 

GAINING  SKILL  WTTH  WORDS. 

Fourth  Grade 


SHARING  EXPERIENCES. 

Fifth  Grade 
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Teachers’  Guides  and  W'orkbooks 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Our  Town,  Health  and  Safety,  Music  of 
American  Indians.  Valuable  Tone 
Games  and  suggestions  for  treating  the 
child  voice  are  given  under  each  unit. 
Excepting  Music  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  (McConathy  et  al., 
Silver  Burdett),  this  is  the  most  com* 
plete  book  of  the  sort,  for  an  adequate 
educational  program  in  music  for  these 
grades. 

How  To  Teach  Children  Music.  Stimson. 
Harper. 

Here  is  an  inspiring  little  book, 
which  is  really  a  record  of  achievement 
by  Miss  Stimson,  who  has  been  for 
twelve  years  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Woods  Schools,  at  Lang* 
home,  Pa.  How  to  create  a  musical 
atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be 
happily  at  home  is  the  central  idea  of 
her  work  with  special  children  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages  and  from  various  social  back¬ 
grounds.  Most  people  write  of  How  to 
Teach  Music.  Here  is  a  woman  who 
writes  of  How  to  Teach  Children. 

Miss  Stimson’s  conclusions  are:  It 
is  possible  to  create  interest  in  music 
among  exceptional  children,  by  ap¬ 
proaching  them  on  the  instirwtive  level, 
offering  a  course  of  study  within  their 
level  of  learning,  etc.  Special  children 
are  able  to  appreciate  and  interpret 
music,  if  they  develop  good  musical 
habits  and  are  trained  to  listen,  what 
to  listen  for,  and  how  to  ftiterpret  mu¬ 
sic.  The  knowledge  of  music  is  valu¬ 
able  to  special  children  because  it  helps 
to  prepare  them  for  living  more  ac¬ 
ceptably  with  others.  The  music  course 
has  been  valuable  in  revealing  hidden 
abilities. 

Canciones  Tipicas.  Labastille.  Silver 

Burdett. 

This  is  a  charming  collection  of 
beautiful  and  characteristic  songs  of 
Latin  America,  many  of  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  North  America.  Not  only 
are  the  songs  themselves  singable  and 
usable  in  many  ways,  but  in  the  book 
also  are  printed  many  invaluable  notes 
about  the  music,  pictures  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  these  peoples  and  of  scenes  in 
their  countries,  and  other  information. 
To  those  who  wish  to  dramatize  this 
material  for  public  performance,  the 
publishers  have  issued  a  pamphlet  Un¬ 
der  the  Southern  Skies,  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Fiesta.  Single  copies  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  those  using  Canciones  Tip¬ 
icas. 

New  School  Music  Hand  Book.  Dykema* 

Cundiff.  Birchard. 

Here  is  a  gold  mine  for  music  and 
grade  teachers  on  all  levels.  Nothing 
is  left  out  that  concerns  music  teaching 
in  schools,  from  Kindergarten  through 
High  School,  and  there  is  a  20-page 
bibliography!  This  new  edition  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  classroom  and 
music  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators. 
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Hettring  Music.  Finney.^  Harcourt,  plete.  Part  IV  consists  of  Conducting  Symphony  Themes.  Burrows,  Redmond. 

Exercises,  written  by  the  author,  in  Simon,  Schuster. 

This  would  be  an  excellent  text  for  a  different  rhythms  and  involving  differ-  Here  are  1193  principal  themes  from 
class  in  music  appreciation  in  an  ad-  ent  problems,  to  be  used  in  practice  in  a  hundred  of  the  world’s  great  sym- 

vanced  high  school  —  or  a  college  learning  the  technique  of  the  baton.  phonies,  and  included  in  the  book  is  a 

class.  It  is  beautifully  worked  out,  L»„jfuage  of  Harmony.  Chappie.  Boo-  hst  of  the  finest  recordings  of  the  hun- 

with  examples  of  real  music,  but  it  is  ^ey  Hawkes  Belwin,  Inc.  dred  symphonies,  and  a  bibliography 

somewhat  too  complicated  for  the  This  book  follows  and  is  intended  to  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  writ- 

average  layman.  Many  schools  offering  complement  the  author’s  other  two  ten  about  them,  ^ms  Taylor  in  his 

appreciation  cour^  on  several  levels  ^ooks:  Principles  of  Musicianship,  and  Foreword,  says.  Here  is  just  what  the 

need  such  a  book  for  the  upper  classes,  classuay  to  Keyboard.  It  is  an  excel- 

Elementary  Rules  of  Conducting.  Bak-  lent  text,  which  depends  primarily  to  know :  the  stuff  of  which  sym- 

aleinikoff.  Boosey  Hawkes  Belwin,  upon  music  itself  for  its  laws  and  pro-  phonies  are  made,  the  themes  set  do>\n 

Inc.  cedures.  Every  teacher  of  theory  their  pristine  form,  as  the  composer 

While  this  valuable  little  book  was  should  own  and  use  this  exceptionally  conceived  them,  without  adornment  or 

first  published  in  1938,  it  has  not  come  valuable  book.  It  will  make  easy  the  comment.  .  .  .  You  will  find  in  these 

suificiently  to  the  notice  of  school  con-  work  of  the  progressive  teacher  who  pages  just  enough  reading  matter  to 

doctors  in  general.  It  is  just  right:  has  the  idea  of  giving  his  pupils  the  keep  you  posted,  and  not  so  much  as  to 

terse  and  to  the  point,  clear,  and  com-  essences  of  music.  prevent  your  hearing  the  music.” 

/ 
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d  1942  text  for  the  problems  of  democracy 
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history  or  government  course  in  the 
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Seventh  Grade 


EXPRESSING  IDEAS  CLEARLY,  Eighth  Grade  (In  press) 


Teachers’  Guides  and  Workbooks 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

432  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Our  Town,  Health  and  Safety,  Music  of 
American  Indians.  Valuable  Tone 
Games  and  suggestions  for  treating  the 
child  voice  are  given  under  each  unit. 
Excepting  Music  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  (McConathy  et  al., 
Silver  Burdett),  this  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  the  sort,  for  an  adequate 
educational  program  in  music  for  these 
grades. 

How  To  Teach  Children  Music.  Stimson. 
Harper. 

Here  is  an  inspiring  little  book, 
which  is  really  a  record  of  achievement 
by  Miss  Stimson,  who  has  been  for 
twelve  years  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Woods  Schools,  at  Lang- 
horne.  Pa.  How  to  create  a  musical 
atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be 
happily  at  home  is  the  central  idea  of 
her  work  with  special  children  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages  and  from  various  social  back¬ 
grounds.  Most  people  write  of  How  to 
Teach  Music.  Here  is  a  woman  who 
writes  of  How  to  Teach  Children. 

Miss  Stimson’s  conclusions  are:  It 
is  possible  to  create  interest  in  music 
among  exceptional  children,  by  ap¬ 
proaching  them  on  the  instinctive  level, 
offering  a  course  of  study  within  their 
level  of  learning,  etc.  Special  children 
are  able  to  appreciate  and  interpret 
music,  if  they  develop  good  musical 
habits  and  are  trained  to  listen,  what 
to  listen  for,  and  how  to  fhterpret  mu¬ 
sic.  The  knowledge  of  music  is  valu¬ 
able  to  special  children  because  it  helps 
to  prepare  them  for  living  more  ac¬ 
ceptably  with  others.  The  music  course 
has  been  valuable  in  revealing  hidden 
abilities. 

Canciones  Tipicas.  Labastille.  Silver 
Burdett. 

This  is  a  charming  collection  of 
beautiful  and  characteristic  songs  of 
Latin  America,  many  of  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  North  America.  Not  only 
are  the  songs  themselves  singable  and 
usable  in  many  ways,  but  in  the  book 
also  are  printed  many  invaluable  notes 
about  the  music,  pictures  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  these  peoples  and  of  scenes  in 
their  countries,  and  other  information. 
To  those  who  wish  to  dramatize  this 
material  for  public  performance,  the 
publishers  have  issued  a  pamphlet  Un¬ 
der  the  Southern  Skies,  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Fiesta.  Single  copies  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  those  using  Canciones  Tip¬ 
icas. 

New  School  Music  Hand  Book.  Dykema* 
Cundiff.  Birchard. 

Here  is  a  gold  mine  for  music  and 
grade  teachers  on  all  levels.  Nothing 
is  left  out  that  concerns  music  teaching 
in  schools,  from  Kindergarten  through 
High  School,  and  there  is  a  20-page 
bibliography!  This  new  edition  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  classroom  and 
music  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators. 
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You  HI  See  More  of  Him  —  T  his  symbol  for  the  national  nutrition  campaign  has  been’ 
approved  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Cut  by  courtesy  of  Tide  Magazine. 


Hearinfc  Music.  Finney.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  * 

This  would  be  an  excellent  text  for  a 
class  in  music  appreciation  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  —  or  a  college 
class.  It  is  beautifully  worked  out, 
with  examples  of  real  music,  but  it  is 
somewhat  too  complicated  for  the 
average  layman.  Many  schools  offering 
appreciation  courses  on  several  levels 
need  such  a  book  for  the  upper  classes. 

Elementary  Rules  of  Conducting:.  Bak> 
aleinikoff.  Boosey  Hawkes  Belwin, 
Inc. 

While  this  valuable  little  book  was 
first  published  in  1938,  it  has  not  come 
sufficiently  to  the  notice  of  school  con¬ 
ductors  in  general.  It  is  just  right: 
terse  and  to  the  point,  clear,  and  com- 

APRIL,  1942 


plete.  Part  IV  consists  of  Conducting 
Exercises,  written  by  the  author,  in 
different  rhythms  and  involving  differ¬ 
ent  problems,  to  be  used  in  practice  in 
learning  the  technique  of  the  baton. 

Language  of  Harmony.  Chappie.  Boo¬ 
sey  Hawkes  Belwin,  Inc. 

This  book  follows  and  is  intended  to 
complement  the  author’s  other  two 
books:  Principles  of  Musicianship,  and 
Classuay  to  Keyboard.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  text,  which  depends  primarily 
upon  music  itself  for  its  laws  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Every  teacher  of  theory 
should  own  and  use  this  exceptionally 
valuable  book.  It  will  make  easy  the 
work  of  the  progressive  teacher  who 
has  the  idea  of  giving  his  pupils  the 
essences  of  music. 


Symphony  Themes.  Burrows,  Redmond. 

Simon,  Schuster, 

Here  are  1193  principal  themes  from 
a  hundred  of  the  world’s  great  sym¬ 
phonies,  and  included  in  the  book  is  a 
list  of  the  finest  recordings  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  symphonies,  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  best  things  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  them.  Deems  Taylor,  in  his 
Foreword,  says,  “Here  is  just  what  the 
listener  wants  to  know  and  all  that  he 
needs  to  know:  the  stuff  of  which  sym¬ 
phonies  are  made,  the  themes  set  down 
in  their  pristine  form,  as  the  composer 
conceived  them,  without  adornment  or 
comment.  .  .  .  You  will  find  in  these 
pages  just  enough  reading  matter  to 
keep  you  posted,  and  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  vour  hearing  the  music.’’ 

I 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Upholds  Women's  Claim 
To  Salary  Equality 

The  claim  of  women  teachers 
to  equal  salaries  with  men  is  up¬ 
held  by  Joseph  Butt,  Elizabeth 
lawyer,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
\eic  Jersey  Law  Journal.  While 
Mr.  Butt  discusses  the  question 
in  general  terms,  his  opinion  ob¬ 
viously  bears  directly  upon  the 
Elizabeth  situation,  where  sepa¬ 
rate  salary  schedules  for  men  and 
women  have  long  been  in  force. 

Mr.  Butt  upholds  the  women’s 
right  to  salary  equalization  both 
as  a  matter  of  common  law  and 
of  statute.  He  contends  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  (equal  protection  of 
the  lawsl  applies  to  Boards  of 
Education  as  agencies  of  the 
State. 

He  contends  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  laws  support  this  right  and 
disagrees  with  the  1932  court 
decision  {Regan  v.  State  Board 
of  Education)  which  held  that 
Elizabeth  need  not  equalize  sal¬ 
aries  until  it  revised  its  salary 
schedule.  He  feels  that  the  Regan 
case  decision  is  unconstitutional, 
and  that  the  1941  law  forbidding 
sex  discrimination  supports  and 
re-enforces  his  point  of  view. 


High  School  Principals 
Sponsor  Junior  College 

A  committee  of  New  Jersey 
high  school  principals  has  organ¬ 
ized  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Junior 
College,  which  will  open  at  Ivi- 
sion  Castle  in  Rutherford  next 
semester.  It  will  be  coeducation¬ 
al  and  will  offer  a  two-year  course 
designed  to  give  a  vital  and  dy¬ 
namic  cultural  background,  and 
to  give  training  in  some  semi- 
professional  field. 

Especially  interesting  in  the 
cultural  program  is  the  “Central 
Conference,”  a  seminar  on  the 
persistent  problems  facing  the 
individual.  Specialized  training 
will  be  offered  for  junior  business 
executive,  secretarial,  accounting, 
sales  management,  traffic  manage¬ 
ment.  finance,  Latin-American 
business,  medical  and  dental  as¬ 
sistants.  restaurant  management, 
journalism,  photography,  and 
drafting. 

Included  in  the  sponsoring  com¬ 
mittee  are  Edmund  Burke,  Lynd- 
hurst;  Maurice  A.  Coppens, 
Woodridge;  George  L.  Dierwech- 
ter.  East  Rutherford;  Marinas  C. 
Calanti.  Lodi;  Floyd  Harshman. 
Nutley:  George  Hay,  Ridgewood; 
Guy  L.  Hilleboe,  Rutherford; 
Francis  J.  Jurley,  North  Arling¬ 
ton;  Olio  Kennedy,  Passaic; 
Hugh  D.  Kittle,  Belleville;  John 
W.  MacDonald.  Hasbrouck  Hts.; 
Wilmot  H.  Moore.  Rutherford; 
Frank  Paparozzi,  Garfield;  Har¬ 
old  Odell.  Rutherford;  Charles  L. 
Steel,  Teaneck;  and  Oscar  F. 
Thompson.  Hackensack. 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


L.  Thomas  Hopldiu  speaks 
to  Bergen  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals  in  Leonia  April  14. 
Topic:  Evaluating  and  Re¬ 
porting  Pupil  Growth  and 
Development. 

A  mobile  kitchen  for  the 
Jersey  City  Civilian  Defense 
Committee  will  be  purchased 
with  funds  raised  by  a  mam¬ 
moth  benefit  card  party  on 
May  20.  Places:  Dickinson 
and  Snyder  gyms.  In  charge: 
Juliet  M.  Roche. 

Elizabeth’s  Secondary 
School  Women’s  Club  has  a 
Red  Cross  Production  Unit 
with  a  list  of  work  done  too 
long  for  this  space.  It  in¬ 
cludes  105  toddlers’  sets. 

Boonton’s  School  Street 
School  offers  a  defense  stamp 
and  bond  sale  challenge: 
$1694.25  to  292  children  in 
two  and  a  half  days. 

Plainfield  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  presented  a  serv¬ 
ice  flag  in  memory  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  gone  into  serv’- 
ice. 

Morris  County  Education 
Association  News  issued  its 
first  number  of  the  New  Year 
to  announce  a  county  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  24  at  Morris 
Township,  to  choose  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Clarence  D.  Yen- 
tema. 

Richard  Baldsiefer,  former 
Passaic  teacher  and  Newark 
STC  graduate,  was  killed  re¬ 
cently  in  an  army  plane 
crash. 

Roscoe  L.  West,  Trenton 
STC  President,  is  the  1942-43 
President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges. 

Elementary  School  Li¬ 
braries  are  being  studied 
through  a  questionnaire  is¬ 
sued  by  the  N.  J.  School  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Thomas  J.  Durell. 
It  covers  room  and  equip- 

Ask  Qualified  Teachers 
To  Register  For  Work 

A  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers 
is  foreseen  for  next  year  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 
More  than  half  of  the  June,  1942, 
class  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  are  already  placed. 

Teachers  who  are  now  certifi¬ 
cated  for  New  Jersey,  or  who  are 
eligible  for  such  certification,  are 
invited  to  register  for  placement 
if  they  are  not  now  teaching.  They 
should  register  at  their  County 
Superintendents’  offices.  Dupli¬ 
cates  of  registrations  will  be  sent 
to  the  State  Division  of  Teacher 
Education. 


ment,  the  librarian,  books 
and  other  resources,  and  use 
and  services. 

Hudson  County  teachers 
have  formed  a  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  J.  Edgar  Dransfield 
of  West  New  York.  Bart 
Clements  of  Bayonne  is 
treasurer,  Ida  E.  Housman 
of  Hoboken,  secretary. 

Somerville  has  remade  its 
school  calendar  in  order  to 
close  June  5.  Johns-Man- 
ville  has  offered  to  sign  up 
older  pupils  for  summer  work 
and  the  need  of  farm  labor 
in  Somerset  is  reported  ur¬ 
gent. 

Farm  Labor  is  the  need 
in  many  other  counties.  Sus¬ 
sex  County  is  working  on  an 
arrangement  with  Ben  Kauf¬ 
man.  Newark  teacher,  by 
which  city  boys  would  be 
taken  to  the  country  for 
supervised  summer  work  on 
farms. 

I.,ower  Camden  Regional  | 
High  School  is  holding  Sat-  | 
urday  sessions  to  free  its 
farm  boys  earlier. 

Dover’s  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  training  60  women  as 
solderers  for  jobs  in  Stand¬ 
ard  Container  Co.  in  Rock- 
away. 

Mrs.  Christian  Stager  of 
Stanhope  has  been  made 
principal  of  the  grammar 
school  to  succeed  her  hus- 
•  band,  w'ho  is  in  uniform.  Mr. 
Stager  is  the  Sussex  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NJEA  Executive 
Committee. 

Paterson  teachers — 60  of 
them — are  teaching  special 
courses  in  a  civilian  defense 
training  school. 

Mass  boxing  instruction  in 
high  schools  has  been  urged 
on  Commissioner  Elliott  by 
State  Athletic  Commissioner 
I  Abe  J.  Greene. 

Boys  and  Girls  Week  will 
I  be  obserx’ed  April  25-May  2. 

Glassboro  Reading  Ass'n 
Plans  Training  Forum 

\  forum  on  pre-  and  in-service 
training  for  teachers  of  reading 
will  feature  the  spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Clinical  Reading  As¬ 
sociation  at  Glassboro  STC  on 
April  13. 

Florence  Bowden  will  preside 
and  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce  will  be 
discussion  leader.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  have  demonstrations  of 
clinical  and  classroom  procedures 
in  diagnosing  reading  deficien¬ 
cies.  and  LaVerne  Strong  of  Penn 
State  will  speak. 

i  survey  of  the  procedures  used 
I  in  teaching  reading  in  the  seven 
I  southern  counties  will  he  made 
!  by  the  .Association  in  1942-43. 


Issue  New  Text 
For  Aviation  Courses 

Schools  become  more  air-mind¬ 
ed  every  day.  Many — very  many — 
high  schools  are  planning  courses 
in  aviation  and  aeronautics  for 
next  year.  A  text  for  these  classes. 
Elements  of  Aeronautics  by  Pope 
and  Otis  (World  Book  Company) 
has  just  appeared.  It  is  planned 
as  a  high  school  text,  but  covers 
the  art  of  flying,  aerodynamics, 
air  navigation,  meteorology,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  all  pilots 
must  know. 

Elementary  teachers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  1942  Mainliner 
Teachers’  Kit,  offered  for  25c  by 
United  Air  Lines.  It  includes  a 
32-page  Teacher’s  Manual,  24 
printed  pictures,  and  a  large 
airline  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  40  smaller  ones,  and  40 
sheets  of  air  mail,  air  express, 
and  air  baggage  stickers. 

Other  Book  Notes 
America  Organizes  to  Win  the 
War  has  just  been  issued  by 
Harcourt  Brace.  Every  word  of  it 
was  written  after  December  7,  and 
the  19  contributors  include  men 
in  key  positions. 

Recommendations  by  school  of¬ 
ficials  for  organizing  the  school 
for  protection  against  air  raids 
and  related  problems  are  covered 
in  a  new  pamphlet.  National 
Emergency,  Safety,  and  the 
Schools,  published  by  the  New 
York  University  Center  for  Safety 
Education. 

George  L.  Buck,  president  of 
.‘siUer  Burdette  since  1928.  died 
recently  in  Grange,  N.  J.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Rice  has  succeeded 
Henry  H.  Hilton  as  president  of 
Ginn  and  Company.  Mr.  Rice 
was  born  in  New  Jersey. 

English  Teachers  Plan 
For  National  Meeting 

English  Teachers  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  whether  in  Elementary,  Jun¬ 
ior  High  or  Senior  High  Schools, 
are  already  looking  forward  to 
the  next  Thanksgiving  recess. 
Those  three  days  will  mark  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  in  Atlantic  City.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  New  Jersey 
has  ever  had  the  honor  of  being 
host  to  this  great  convention.  The 
Council  is  by  far  the  largest,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential,  sub¬ 
ject  matter  associations  in  the 
world.  New  Jersey  English  teach¬ 
ers  hope  for  a  convention  of 
three  or  four  thousand,  and  want 
2,000  New  Jersey  registrations. 

Negotiations  are  already  under 
way  to  bring  topflight  speakers, 
including  authors  of  the  first  rank, 
actors,  newspaper  people,  and 
representative  schoolmen  and  wo¬ 
men.  Superintendents  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  are  asked  to 
rooperate  in  making  thi«  conven¬ 
tion  successful  and  profitable  in 
1  every  way. 
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Visual  Instruction  Group 
Will  Meet  In  New  York 

A  regional  conference  of  the 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
of  the  NEA  will  be  held  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City,  April 
17  and  18.  New  Jersey  teachers 
are  invited. 

The  conference  will  open  at 
4  p.  m.  on  Friday  with  demon¬ 
strations  of  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  ;  and  continue  with  a  dinner 
on  Inter-American  Understanding 
at  the  Town  Hall  Club  at  7  p.  m. 
On  Saturday  there  will  be  a  series 
of  classroom  demonstrations,  a 
luncheon  meeting  in  the  bird  hall 
of  the  Museum,  followed  by  an 
address  on  Audio- Education  Un¬ 
der  War  Condition.s.  E.  Winifred 
Crawford  of  Montclair,  President 
of  Zone  II,  which  includes  New 
jersey,  will  preside  at  this  lunch¬ 
eon. 

High  School  Graduates 
Are  Finding  More  Jobs 

Changed  employment  condi¬ 
tions  are  sharply  reflected  in 
the  results  of  the  annual  study 
of  occupations  of  high  school 
graduates.  Data  recently  released 
by  Charles  W.  Hamilton  of  the 
State  Department  shows  four 
times  as  many  graduates  enter¬ 
ing  trades  or  industry  as  six 
years  ago.  Only  6.1%  of  the  1941 
class  were  unemployed  when  the 
study  was  made,  as  compared 
with  15.6  a  year  ago. 


Art  Education  Group 
Will  Meet  In  May 

The  New  Jersey  Art  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  in  New  Brunswick,  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  2  at  10  a.  m.  John 
A.  Spargo,  Nutley  superintendent, 
will  speak  on  Art  Education  in 
the  Curriculum.  Virginia  Murphy, 
director  of  Secondary  Art  in  New 
York  City  public  schools,  will  also 
speak.  There  will  be  an  exhibit 
on  Pan-American  art,  and  a 
luncheon.  Emily  Garrison  of 
Ventnor,  president  of  New  Jersey 
Art  Education  Association,  will 
preside. 


NEW  ACE  BRANCH 
Newark  —  A  new  student 
branch  of  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education  has  been 
formed  here.  It  has  26  members. 

Classboro  —The  branch  held 
its  .Annual  Spring  Banquet  at  the 
('•rove  Lawn  Tea  Room  in  Clay¬ 
ton.  Mary  E.  Leeper,  national 
executive  secretary,  spoke.  There 
was  an  assembly  on  “The  Teach¬ 
er  and  Professional  Organiza¬ 
tions.” 


List  Defense  Films 
A  valuable  list  of  films  on  de¬ 
fense  and  Pan-American  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  made  available  for 
distribution  by  the  New  Jersey 
Visual  Elducation  Association.  It 
was  prepared  by  Marguerite  Kirk 
of  Newark.  Copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Arthur  M.  Judd, 
president  of  the  Association, 
North  Brunswick  Township. 


1942  BOOKS 


PROGRESSIVE  WORD  MASTERY 

TEXTBOOK  EDITION 

By  D.  H.  Patton.  Now  you  can  have  this  suc¬ 
cessful  speller  in  either  textbook  or  workbook 
edition.  The  new  textbooks  retaiti  all  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  workbooks,  plus  a  new  teachable 
organization  adapted  to  textbook  form.  Grades 
2-8  in  either  edition. 


NEW  TREND  ARITHMETIC 

By  Durell,  Gillet,  and  Sueltz.  The  new  7th 
and  8th  year  books  were  published  in  February. 
3rd  through  6th  years  in  Optional  Topics  Edition, 
published  in  1941.  Workbooks  available  for 
grades  2-8. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Representative :  P.  M.  Brown 


Elements 


of 

^  Aeronautics 

by  Captain  Francis  Pope 
and  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Otis 

- -►  Introduction  by  Maj.  Al  Williams 

This  book  makes  possible 

immediate  introduction  of  a  high  school  course 
in  aeronautics.  It  covers  the  art  of  flying,  aero¬ 
dynamics.  air  navigation,  meteorology,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  all  pilots  must  know. 
“Practical,  comprehensive,  written  so  any  high 
school  student  can  understand  it.” — Library 
Journal.  "Thorough  grounding  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  concepts.” — Aero  Digest,  Profusely 
illustrated. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  New  York 

Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick.  Plainfield 


!  “Foreign  Travel  Fia”  II 

!  MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 
I  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS 

1942 

ii  „ 

Seven  weeks  intensive  study  combined  with 
unusual  recreational  opportunities 

With  foreign  travel  at  a  standstill,  the  Middlebury 
Language  Schools  are  especially  designed  and  equip-  j 
ped  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  American 
teacher.  Separate  colonies  with  segregation  of  stu-  ! 
dents  from  contact  with  English,  the  Language  ! 
Schools  offer  intensive  study  of  the  language,  litera¬ 
ture  and  civilization  of  the  foreign  countries.  The 
Middlebury  idea  of  segregation  facilitates  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  language  and  insures  conversational  prac-  i 
tice  and  informal  discussion  with  native  instructors,  j 

A  study  of  Portuguese  will  be  offered  for  | 
the  first  time  this  summer 

I  for  individual  bulletins  of 

j  ENGLISH  —  FRENCH  —  GERMAN  j; 
ITALIAN  —  SPANISH 

Address 

LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS  OFFICE 

I  Middlebury  College  Middlebury,  Vermont 


APRIL,  1942 
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.1  \eu:  Series  of  Reading 
and  Literature  Textbooks 


READING 

LITERATURE 

SPEECH 


FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1)  Excursions  in  Fact  and  Fancy 

2)  Ycur  World  in  Prose  and  Verse 

3)  Expanding  Literary  Interests 

by  U'ellons,  McTt^nan,  Smith, 
and  Abney 

The  unique  contributions 
made  by  this  series  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  literature  are  these: 

1.  Growth  in  L.lterary  Culture  is  as¬ 
sured  through  planned  contact  with 
selections  chosen  to  form  a  pattern 
for  growth. 

2.  A  Program  for  Speech  Improve¬ 
ment  contributes  planned  practice 
leading  to  specific  speech  skills  and 
increased  abilities  in  the  oral  inter¬ 
pretation  of  literature. 

3.  Competence  in  Reading  Skills 
is  assured  through  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  directed  and  purposeful 
exercise  program. 

4.  A  Practical  Teacher’s  Manual 
recommending  procedures  designed 
to  assist  teachers  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  teaching  reading 
and  literature  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  is  available. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1)  Expanding  Literary  Interests 

2)  Exploring  Literary  Trails 

3)  American  Life  in  Literature 

4)  English  Life  in  Literature 

by  Sharp,  Tiger!,  Mann,  Dudley 
and  Abney 

Illustrations  in  Color  by  Milo  Winter 
Write  for  Further  Information 

LAIDLAW 

BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Radio  Coiiiiiiittee  Reconiiiieiid!! 


Watch  ’Em  Broadcast 


Robert  B.  Macdougall, 
State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 


l^HEX  YOLK  PUPILS  DID  that  imita¬ 
tion  broadcast  which  everyone 
admired,  did  they  look  at  all  like 
the  real  thing?  When  they  listen  to  an 
important  program,  do  they — or  you — 
have  any  idea  what  is  going  on  in  the 
radio  studio?  Teachers  who  use  radio 
will  find  such  knowledge  vital.  Unless 
they  know  what  a  radio  station  looks 
like,  unless  they  are  familiar  with  the 
functions  of  technicians  and  produc¬ 
tion  men,  their  pupils  may  outdistance 
them  in  appreciation  of  the  purposes 
and  accomplishments  of  the  programs 
on  the  air. 

The  best  way  to  learn  about  these 
technical  devices  is  to  visit  broadcasts 
in  the  larger  New  York  stations.  Tick¬ 
ets  for  many  of  these  programs  may  be 
had  by  applying,  several  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  either  to  the  sponsors  of  com¬ 
mercial  programs  or,  if  the  program  is 
not  sponsored,  to  the  guest  relations  de¬ 
partments  of  the  networks.  Tickets  are 
somewhat  less  easy  to  get  now  that  war 
restrictions  are  in  force,  but  they  can 
still  be  bad. 


First  Session:  May  26 — July  3 
Second  Session:  July  6 — Aug.  14 

A  wide  range  of  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate 
Courses 

For  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Teachers,  Principals,  Superin¬ 
tendents,  and  College  Students. 

Moderate  Cost 

Direct  Transportation:  Air,  R.R.,  Bus 
Invigorating  Climate 

Study  at  Maine 

For  information  or  Bulletin,  vrite 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Peterson.  Director 
Orono,  >Iaine 


Unce  you  have  been  in  a  studio  for 
an  entire  broadcast,  radio  is  no  longer 
the  same.  An  added  glamour,  an  in¬ 
creased  awareness,  and  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  arc  inevitable  results.  Further¬ 
more.  enthusiasm  for  radio  as  a  way 
of  projecting  thought  and  emotion 
creeps  into  one’s  mind;  radio,  when 
you  know  it,  awakens  the  kind  of  loy¬ 
alty  which  a  teacher  needs  toward  her 
medium. 


w. 


HEN  W’E  GO  TO  A  studio  to  watch  a 
dramatic  program,  many  things  are  un¬ 
expected,  chiefly  the  lack  of  staginess. 
There  is  no  playing  to  a  visible  audi¬ 
ence.  Before  air  time,  many  people 
move  about  the  studio.  Who  are  they 
all?  Some  obviously  are  musicians. 
But  is  that  man  near  one  of  the  micro¬ 
phones  an  announcer,  or  is  he  an 
actor?  Like  all  the  rest  he  carries  a 
script  in  his  hand,  jokes  with  those 
around  him.  appears,  like  them,  un¬ 
concerned.  These  people  might  be  any¬ 
body,  almost  a  cross  section  of  a  street 
crowd. 

Not  until  the  clock  on  the  wall  shows 
that  only  sixty  seconds  are  left  does  the 
crowd  sort  itself  out  into  actors  at  one 
microphone,  the  announcer  probably 


STUDY  THIS  SUA^MER  ON  THE 

SHORES  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Summer  Session 
July  8  to  August  18 

Graduate  and  Under-graduate  courses  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Education,  Business  Admini¬ 
stration  and  Engineering.  Pre-Medical  and 
Pre-Dental  courses.  Courses  for  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Special  work  in  Fine 
Arts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 

Music  and  Drama.  Demonstra¬ 

tion  schools.  Musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments. 
Defense  Training  Courses 
Including  First  Aid 
Mountain  and  Lake  Excur¬ 
sions  under  University  direc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  illus- 
^  trated  bulletin. 

Wl£  ilT 

THE  II  Diractor  Summar  Saaaion 

^  III  16  Univaiaity  Placa 

Burlington,  Vt. 


V 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Aooslsrstsd  Prsffsei. 


rQearlsrJans  I.  Hag.  )8 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


March  of  Time’s  Control  Room 


The  director  anlu  for  a  crescendo 
climax;  his  assistant  warns  the  cast 
that  one  minute  remains;  and  the  en¬ 
gineer  Juggles  his  dials  to  prepare  for 
a  burst  of  machine  gun  Are. 

at  his  own  microphone,  and  the  sound 
effects  man  barricaded  behind  his  turn¬ 
tables,  his  door-slam,  and  his  box  of 
gravel  for  footstep  sounds.  The  seconds 
pass.  Tension  grips  even  the  audience. 
All  eyes  in  the  studio  are  on  the  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  control  room. 

This  control  room  is  the  brains  and 
heart  of  the  show.  One  can  see  it  from 
most  studios  easily,  a  window  on  the 
other  side  of  which  there  are  usually 
two  men,  the  engineer  and  the  director. 
Now,  as  the  second  hand  passes  over 
the  last  remaining  minute,  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  hand  is  raised  and  then  sweeps 
down  in  the  cue  signal.  The  finger 
points  directly  at  the  person  who  makes 
the  first  sound  heard  on  the  program; 
it  may  be  the  orchestra  leader  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  cue,  or  the  announcer,  or  an 
actor,  or  possibly  the  sound  technician. 
The  director’s  finger  jabs,  the  cue  is 
taken,  and  the  show  is  on. 

|f  we  could  leave  the  studio  and  en¬ 
ter  the  control  room,  we  should  then 
be  able  to  sense  the  full  importance  of 
the  director.  As  he  looks  through  the 
glass  into  the  studio,  he  is  of  course 
able  to  see  the  actors,  but  because  of 
soundproofing  he  cannot  hear  them 
directly;  instead,  he  hears  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  music  and  the  sound 
effects,  over  a  loudspeaker  in  the  con¬ 
trol  room,  the  whole  program  so  blend¬ 
ed  and  modulated  that  he  hears  it  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  goes  out  over  the  air.  Con¬ 
stantly  he  cues  actors  to  come  in  at 
their  proper  time,  signals  to  the  sound 
man  how  long  the  wind  shall  blow,  or 
to  the  musicians  how  quickly  to  work 
up  to  their  fortissimo.  The  director  is 
the  general  of  the  army.  His  word  is 


law.  His  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  or  the  success  of  the  broadcast. 

Above  all,  he  must  watch  the  time. 
Time  is  the  god  of  radio;  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  and  the  demands  of  network 
operation  have  seen  to  that.  And  so 
the  director  eyes  his  stopwatch,  com¬ 
paring  the  progress  of  the  program 
with  the  seconds  and  minutes  that  he 
has  written  at  the  side  of  his  script  dur¬ 
ing  rehearsals.  This  script  lies  on  the 
table  before  him;  he  watches  a  page 
or  two  ahead,  readying  himself  to  give 
cues,  stretching  the  music  ten  seconds 
here,  hurrying  an  actor  who  perhaps 
cuddles  •  his  lines  and  thus  slows  the 
performance.  Interpretation  of  lines 
is  already  set  by  the  time  of  perform¬ 
ance;  the  director  now  is  watching  for 
smooth,  full  co-ordination  of  every 
single  person  that  he  sees  through  the 
<‘ontrol  room  window.  At  his  side  the 
engineer,  seated  at  his  control  board, 
checks  levels,  opens  and  closes  micro¬ 
phones.  himself  anticipates  cues.  To¬ 
gether  they  are  a  team,  director  and 
engineer,  a  driving  unit  blending  sci¬ 
ence  and  art  to  form  the  perfect  whole 
that  pours  forth  so  effortlessly  from  our 
loudspeakers. 

In  such  a  setting  programs  are  bom. 
That  setting  demands  our  understand¬ 
ing  and  our  respect.  Furthermore, 
narrative  techniques  that  are  found  only 
in  radio,  such  as  the  fading  of  the  voice 
to  indicate  the  conclusion  of  a  scene  or 
the  bridge  of  music  to  weld  two  sepa¬ 
rate  episodes  into  a  coherent  progres¬ 
sion — new  techniques  such  as  these  can 
best  be  understood  when  they  are  seen 
in  action  during  an  actual  broadcast. 
And  without  an  understanding  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  how  they  are  actually  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  studio,  radio  itself  as  an 
art  cannot  be  fully  grasped. 

For  more  complete  understanding  of 
what  goes  on,  teachers  are  urged  to 


Summsoc  SsiMion. 

at 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

You’ll  enjoy  spending  the  Summer  in 
Philadelphia! 

Philadelphia  and  environs  offer 
many  culturai  and  recreational  op¬ 
portunities — including  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers  Summer  Session. 
Six-weeks’  course  beg^lns  Monday, 
June  29;  closes  Friday,  August  7. 
A  wide  range  of  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  work.  The  1942  program 
is  especially  planned  for  today’s 
educational  needs  -  designed  for 
those  who  require  credits  for  certl- 
flcation,  and  for  those  who  are 
candidates  for  a  degree. 

WRITE  for  Illustrated  booklet 
which  describes  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Temple  Summer  Session 
for  1942. 

Address  office  of  the  Registrar 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


T.P.U.  PROTECTION  PLAN 


T.F.U.,  long  famous  for  liberal  pro¬ 
tection,  now  offers  teachers  a  NEW, 
even  more  generous  certificate  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  financial  hazards 
of  sickness,  accident  and  quarantine. 

The  NEW  Peerless-Hospital  Certifi¬ 
cate  is  designed  to  give  full  protection 
at  a  cost  well  within  the  teacher’s 
budget.  Benefits  are  high:  $25.00  a 
week  for  home  confinement  caused  by 
sickness,  accident  or  quarantine.  Should 
hospitalization  be  necessary  (,becau*e 
of  either  accident  or  sickness)  benefits 
are  $37.50  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  week. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  beloui 
for  full  information  about 
the  new  Peerless-Hospital 
Certificate  for  teachers. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Tell  me  more  aboat  the  NEW  T.P.V. 
plan  for  protection  asainat  the  finan¬ 
cial  haiarda  of  sickneia,  accident  and 
euarantlne.  (103) 


Name  .... 
Address 


On  “ribbon”  microphones,  sound  is  picked  up  on  only 
two  sides.  Note  how  radio  actors  hold  scripts  and  yet  feel 
their  parts  so  deeply  that  they  act  with  at  least  partial 
Kcstures. 


read  the  three  stand¬ 
ard  books  on  the 
subject  and  then  to 
return  to  their  home 
and  classroom  ra¬ 
dios  in  wonder  and 
humility.  The  books 
are  Abbott’s  Hand¬ 
book  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  (1941  edition); 
Carlile's  Production 
and  Direction  of  Ra¬ 
dio  Programs;  and 
McGill’s  Radio  Di¬ 
recting. 


PICTURE  STORIES 
OF  PROGRESS 

I  NUMBER  TWO  | 


Here,  once  agai  n,  y  ou  see  the  great 
change  modern  seating  can  make 
in  a  schoolroom. 

Note  the  “before”  picture.  It  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  school¬ 
rooms  in  America  today.  The 
desks  are  old  and  unwieldy.  They 
do  not  stimulate  good  posture.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  fit  many  of  the 
pupils  who  use  them. 

Contrast  that  schoolroom  with 
the  “after”  picture.  Seating  is 
beautiful  to  look  at,  modern,  use¬ 


ful,  up-to-date.  But  in  addition, 
these  seats  are  adjustable — they 
fit  the  child  properly,  encourage 
good  posture. 

Likewise,  they  can  be  moved 
quickly,  easily  to  take  advantage 
of  lighti  ng  or  to  be  used  i  n  groups, 
as  many  educators  now  suggest. 

Let  us  help  you  work 
out  a  reseating  plan 
using  American  Uni-  • 
versal  and  Envoy  seat- 
ing  for  your  school. 


N.  Snellenburg  &  Co. 
Mnrkct,  11th  &  12th  Sta. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


American  Seating  Company 
1776  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONFERENCE  ON  RADIO 
AT  TRENTON  STC  APRIL  18 

Lyman  Bryson,  Director  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Columbia  Broadcasting 
('.oinpany,  will  s|)eak  on  Educational 
Radio  in  If'ar  Time  at  New  Jersey's 
first  Conference  on  Education  in  Radio. 
The  Conference  w  ill  be  held  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College  on  Saturday, 
April  18,  at  10:00  A.  M.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  all-day  session  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  a  radio 
program  in  classroom  work,  and  a 
series  of  experience  meetings,  in  which 
teachers  of  similar  interests  can  get 
together  and  compare  notes. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  col¬ 
lege  at  a  cost  of  Tiic.  Reservations 
must  be  made  in  advance,  however. 
They  should  be  sent  to  Robert  B. 
Macdougall.  State  Teachers  College. 
Trenton,  before  Wednesday,  April  l.'i. 
This  is  important,  since  there  are  no 
near-by  places  to  eat,  and  provision 
will  be  made  only  for  those  making 
advance  reservations. 

The  classroom  demonstration  will 
feature  a  seventh  grade  class,  and  w  ill 
show  both  the  preparatit)n  for  and  the 
follow-up  »m  listening  to  a  specifi*: 
broadcast. 

The  groups  set  up  for  the  afternoon 
meetings  are  as  follows:  Music,  Speech, 
Script  Writing,  Television,  Englisn,  Ra¬ 
dio  Production,  Social  Studies,  Use  of 
Out-of-School  Listening,  and  the  Use 
and  Maintenance  of  Radio  and  Phono¬ 
graph  Equipment.  Each  section  will 
be  under  the  leadership  of  a  teacher 
who  has  specialized  in  that  field. 


A  real  help  to  the  beginner  and 
the  most  comfortable  pencil  YOU 
ever  wrote  with.  Fine  writing 
qualities  and  'ShockpruP  process 
leads  too,  for  real  economy. 

Write  for  sample. 


RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  COMPANY 

1120  Grove  Street 
IRVINGTON,  N.  J. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Eight  Year  Study  Shows 
How  To  Make  Pupils  Persons 


FREE 

New  Teaching  Outline 
for  Dental  Hygiene 


JUST  THIS  WEEK  I  was  talking  with  a 
young  friend  of  mine,  a  high  school 
girl  in  her  senior  year. 

“Well,  Helen,”  I  said,  “how  did 
school  go  today?” 

An  almost  defiant  expression  (lashed 
across  her  usually  genial  face  as  she 
replied  with  deep  feeling. 

“Oh,  they’ve  given  me  everything  I 
(lon’t  want  for  next  term.  I  told  her 
(the  guidance  officer)  that  I’ve  had 
tMo  years  of  history,  but  she  was  busy 
and  insisted  that  I  take  history  this 
next  term.  And  I  just  hate  history! 
I’ve  never  been  able  to  get  it.  And  then, 
l»esides  that,  I  have  to  have  my  lunch 
|)eriod  with  the  tenth-graders.  All  my 
friends  eat  at  another  time.” 

This  condition  was  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Relation  of  School  and 
C.»»llege  in  1930.  This  Commission  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association 


Hy  Wilford  M.  Aikin,  Chmrman, 
Commission  on  the  Relation  of 
School  and  College 

grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  funda¬ 
mental  reconstruction  of  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  must  come,  but  that  it  would 
require  the  cooperation  of  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Study  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  often  called  the  Eight-Year 
Study,  was  based  upon  a  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  between  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country.  The  plan  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  limited  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  secondary  schools  would  be 
released  from  the  usual  subject  and 
unit  requirements  for  college  admission 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  beginning 
with  the  class  in  1936. 

For  the  pupils  going  to  college  the 
schools  took  the  responsibility  of  having 
them  ready  for  college  work,  but  thev 
were  free  to  do  that  in  the  ways  they 
thought  best  for  each  pupil.  For  those 


Check  Up 

ON  YOUR  APPLIANCES 


Look  them  over  carefully:  examine  the  plugs  and  the 
cords.  Perhaps  a  few  minor  adjustments  will  help  them 
to  do  better  work.  Take  down  the  appliances  you’ve 
relegated  to  the  shelf.  If  they  need  a  thorough  overhaul¬ 
ing,  bring  them  in  to  us  or  have  your  electric  dealer  repair 
them.  There  may  be  years  of  service  in  them  yet.  The 
appliances  you  have  now  may  have  to  serv  e  you  for  some 
time.  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 


PVBLIC®SERVICE 


★  BUY  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  BONDS  OR  STAMPS  *  . 

A-884S 


Also  pupils*  folder 
for  class  work 


80%  of  children  entering  school 
hove  dental  defects 

. _ ^ ^ 


20%  of  children  entering  school 
have  sound  teeth 


Eighty  per  cent  of  all  children 
entering  public  schools  have  den¬ 
tal  defects,  reports  the  American  Health 
Association. 

To  assist  teachers  in  promoting 
proijer  dental  care,  the  makers  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  and  Tooth  Powder  have 
prepared  a  valuable  new  Dental  Hy¬ 
giene  Teaching  Outline,  containing  a 
complete  and  practical  program  for 
teaching  Oral  Hygiene. 

This  graphically  illustrated  brochure 
is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  A  separate  edition  for  pupils 
is  also  available  for  class  work.  Y ou  will 
And  this  material  invaluable  in  your 
classroom  hygiene  program.  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  your  free  supply. 

LEHN  &  FINK  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Makmrs  of:  PEBECO  TOOTH  PASTE 
PEBECO  TOOTH  POWDER 


Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 

Dept.  N.J.E.-442,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
I’lease  send  me  Dental  Hygiene 

'reaching  Outline,  and . copies  of 

pupils’  folder  for  class  work. 

\ame _ 

Street - 

VUn  ^ _  _ State 

/  teach  in  the _  _ echoot. 

Oopr..  1M2.  bjr  Laha  A  Flak  Pr*>doc*a  I'-orp. 
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Thrifty  Opportunity  for 
Bracing  Rest  and  Recreation 


RESTFUL 

AND 

ZESTFUL 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 


You  can  come  to  Banff  this  year  at  a  cost 
surprisingly  low.  Recreational  advantages 
are  endless,  companionship  is  congenial 
and  accommodations  are  perfect... every¬ 
thing  that  makes  for  the  physical  and 
mental  fitness  which  the  times  demand. 
Your  American  dollars  go  farther  ...  all 
prices  in  Canada  are  government  controlled. 
A//-tK/«w>v«  Spthl  Rot*  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
for  stay  of  7  days  or  longer.  Room  with  bath 
and  table  d'hote  meals.  Privileges  of  golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  concerts  and 
ballroom.  For  as  low  as  $10  a  person  per  day, 
double  occupancy. 

Skylin*  Hikara  Comp  at  Larix  Lake  on  Simpson 
Pass  Summit  near  Banff,  July  31-August  3,  $20. 
Ask  YturTravtl  Agtnt  or 

J.  E.  ROACH,  General  Agent  Canadian  Pacific  Bldg. 
Madison  Ave.  at  44th  St.,  New  York.  New  York 
E.  A.  KENNEY,  General  Agent 
3tb  Floor,  1300  Walnut  St.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRIiNDLY  CANADA  WElCOMfS  U.  S.  CITIZENS 


iHtl  going  to  college  the  schools  were 
entirely  free,  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  to  provide  experiences  appro¬ 
priate  to  individual  and  group  needs. 
The  schools  found  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
consider  their  whole  obligation  to  their 
boys  and  girls  and  to  American  society. 

The  resources  of  administration 
were  challenged  as  the  participating 
schools  attempted  to  find  ways  by 
which  each  pupil  would  be  well  known 
by  at  least  one  teacher.  Such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  these  were  devised  in  various 
schools: 


F 

R 

E 
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TO  TEACHERS 

24  Page  Booklet  —  14  Illustrations 

•  Scenes  from  the  beautiful  caverns  of  Luray. 

•  Shenandoah  Valley.  •  Skyline  Drive. 

•  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

•  Scenic  and  Historic  Virginia. 

Visit  the  world  famous  Luray  Caverns  this 
year.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
attractive  booklet. 

16MM  silent — 16MM  sound  motion  pictures 
and  35MM  slides  available  to  schools  on  a 
free-loan  basis.  All  in  natural  colors. 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Hreproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

(lEO.  L.  CROCKER.  Manager 


The  cnunsellur  or  humeroom  teacher 
became  also  the  teacher  of  his 
homeroom  group  in  one  or  more 
subjects. 

The  counsellor  continued  with  the 
same  group  of  students,  not  just 
for  a  semester  or  year,  but  for  two 
and  often  three  years. 

Instead  of  a  formal  report  of  grades 
sent  to  the  student’s  home  without 
his  previous  knowledge,  a  care¬ 
fully  written  statement  of  his 
progress  was  prepared  jointly  by 
adviser  and  student.  This  often  led 
to  a  conference  attended  by  coun¬ 
sellor,  parents,  and  pupil,  result¬ 
ing  almost  always  in  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  and  knowledge. 
Organization  of  teachers  around 
groups  of  students  with  whom 
ihcy  all  were  working  supplanted, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  tra- 
ilitional  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion  around  subjects. 

In  some  of  the  large  high  schools  a 
smaller  school  within  the  larger 
one  was  organized.  Thus  six 
teachers  became  responsible  for 
210  students  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  day.  Each  teacher 
was  counsellor  of  35  students,  and 
the  six  teachers  and  210  boys  and 
girls  worked  together  as  a  unit. 
The  schedule  was  arranged  so  that 
there  was  flexibility  in  class  group¬ 
ing  and  so  that  the  six  teachers 
had  an  hour  together  for  con¬ 
ference  every  day. 

Teachers  have  learned  much  about 
their  students  by  means  of  the  new 
tests  developed  as  a  part  of  the 
Study.  By  using  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  evaluation,  designed  to 
measure  growth  in  reflective  think¬ 
ing,  social  sensitivity,  extent  and 
depth  of  interests  and  apprecia- 

*  The  Commission’s  final  report  is  now  bein^ 
published  in  five  volumes  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  first  volume.  The  Story  of 
the  Eight-Year  Study,  gives  a  concise  re¬ 
port  of  the  whole  project,  including  the 
work  of  the  Thirty  Schools,  the  findings 
as  to  college  success,  and  conclusions 
and  rerommendations.  This  volume  is 
now  available  through  the  publisher.  The 
other  four  volumes  follow  this  spring  and 
fall. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. - 

PENN  VILLA 

On  Bettutiful  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Boardwalk  Block,  Near  Steel  Pier 

Cozy  rooms,  running  water,  some  with 
bathe.  Innertpring  mattreetee.  Spring 
rates,  $1.50  daily,  or  $9.00  weakly  and  up, 
per  guest,  two  or  more  guests  to  a  room. 
Rates  for  Easter  period  a  trifle  higher. 
Ideal  Hotel  for  diacriminating  teachers. 

Write  for  reservations. 

ANNIE  L.  MARTIN,  Prop. 
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tions,  teachers  discovered  many 
significant  facta  which  might  nut 
have  been  revealed  otherwise. 

Perhaps  the  must  effective  way  of 
knowing  and  counselling  individ¬ 
uals  has  been  found  by  those 
schools  which  have  developed  core 
programs  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
mon  concerns  and  problems  of 
their  students.  The  counsellor  is 
also  the  “core”  teacher.  Two 
hours  each  day  are  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  the  units  which  comprise 
the  core  curriculum.  Thus  the 
counsellor  inevitably  becomes 
aware  of  the  students’  concerns, 
for  they  are  the  subjects  of  study 
and  investigation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  second¬ 
ary  school  must  become  more  flexible 
and  creative  in  adapting  its  work  to  the 
abilities,  concerns,  and  probable  vo¬ 
cations  of  all  studetits.  Only  in  that 
way  can  our  schools  fulfill  their  great 
responsibility  to  the  society  which 
fosters  them. 


★  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  ★ 


,=J-lwaijA 

DENNIS 


A  “RESORT  WITHIN  A  RESORT” 
ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ATLANTIC  C.ITY 


Waller  J.  Bumby,  Inc. 


WALK  AWAY  FROM  IT  ALL 

on  l•itur•ly-eonducted  wook-ondi  and  vacations 
in  oattarn  wildarnot'a  areas.  Friendly  group 
of  profastional  and  business  people.  Varied  and 
flexible  program  according  to  season  and  locale. 
Inn,  lodge  or  farm  with  true  Informal  atmos¬ 
phere  ensures  comfortable  overnights  snd  good 
meals.  Stamp  brings  current  schedule  of  the 
WOODLAND  TRAIL  WALKERS 
(non-commercial) 

E.  E.  DENCH,  HO-HO-KUS,  NEW  JERSEY 


CJassrooul  Teachers  Luncheon  May  2 


The  Annual  Spring  Luncheon  of  the 
Classroom  Teachers  will  be  held  on 
May  2  at  the  Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel 
in  Asbury  Park.  Tickets  at  $1.50  are 
available  from  Mrs.  Florence  Price, 
51  Washington  Street,  East  Orange. 

President  Anne  S.  Wood  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Constitution  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Helen  P.  Sutton, 
Jersey  City,  chairman;  Mrs.  Florence 
Price,  Newark,  and  Lelia  O.  Brown, 
Newark.  The  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  w  ill  consist  of  Mary  Barron,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  chairman;  May  Smith,  Trenton, 
co-chairman;  Cleora  Teffeau,  Camden, 
and  Barbara  Wolfe,  Bergenfield. 


Follow  ing  a  March  14  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  which  the  bud¬ 
get  presented  by  Lena  Porreca,  finance 
chairman,  was  accepted,  and  Freda 
Scribner  of  Vineland  was  appointed 
Southern  District  Enrollment  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Classroom  Teachers  celebrat¬ 
ed  their  tenth  birthday  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  by  an  “ex-presidents”  luncheon. 
The  past  presidents  include  Mary  D. 
Barnes,  Elizabeth;  Lelia  O.  Brown, 
Newark;  Marcella  Moffat,  Trenton; 
Mildred  Hardester,  East  Orange;  Edna 
Wood,  New  Brunswick,  and  Juliet 
Roche,  Jersey  City. 


NEED  A  LOAN? 


$9.75  a  month  repays  a  $100  loan  in  12  months 


IF  YOU  need  money  for  an  emergency, 
let  Household  Finance  help  you.  \ou 
may  borrow  up  to  $300  on  just  your  promise 
to  repay.  We  do  not  question  friends 
or  school  authorities  about  your  credit. 
And  it  is  never  necessary  to  ask  friends 
or  relatives  to  act  as  endorsers.  You  get 


your  loan  in  a  simple,  private  transaction. 

Choose  your  own  payments 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  convenient 
monthly  instalments  as  you  see  in  the  table 
below.  Note,  for  instance,  that  12  monthly 
instalments  of  $9.75  each  will  repay  a  $100 
loan  in  full.  Or,  if  you  wish 
smaller  payments,  as  little  as 
$8.08  a  month  will  repay  a 
$100  loan  in  16  months. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
getting  your  loan  by  mail. 

Schools  use  Household 
booklets 

To  help  homemakers  be  wiser 
buyers  and  better  managers 
Household  publishes  some  30 
practical  booklets  on  money 
management  and  buymanship. 
Many  schools  and  colleges  use 
these  helpful  publications  in 
their  home  economics  classes. 
Ask  or  write  for  sample  copies. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  RAYMINT  HIRI 


3 

payments 

6 

payments 

9 

payments 

12 

payments 

li 

payments 

$  25 

$  8.75 

$  4.54 

$  3.14 

$  2.44 

50 

17.51 

9.08 

6.27 

4.87 

75 

26.26 

13.62 

9.41 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

35.01 

18.15 

12.55 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.72 

22.67 

15.66 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

52.43 

27.16 

18.75 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

61.12 

31.65 

21.84 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

69.80 

36.13 

24.92 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

87.16 

45.08 

31.07 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

104.53 

54.02 

,37.21 

28.82 

23.80 

I’ayments  include  charges  at  Household's  rate  of  2*^%  per 
month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $IUO  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  $1U0.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
Loan  l.aw  on  loans  of  more  than  $100. 


PERSONAL  LOAMS  — $20  TO  $300 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


^  <»l' 


ESTASLISHCD  t«7D 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


('amdbn— 4th  Floor. 
Broadway-Stevens 
Bldg.,  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
iJcense  No.  64t 

8th  F!.,  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  70.10 
License  No.  642 

EI.I2ABKTH— 7th  FI.. 

Ai bender  Bldg.. 

I*h.:  Klizalieth 
l.ieense  No.  6H7 


Hackensack — 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  ('o. 
Building. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
J.irense  No.  686 

Jersey  City— .5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  sio.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 

Newark — 4th  FI.. 

Nat’l  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2  5412 
l.ieense  No.  2MQ 


Orange— 2nd  FI.. 

Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2  K81M 
l.ieense  No.  690 
Paterson  — 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  6S9 


Perth  Ajrifoy — 6th  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

Trenton— 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg.,  2K  W'.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  .5158 
License  No.  660 
Union  City— 2nd  FI., 
3600  Bergenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  Union  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


CaU  at  or  pkoH.  Ik*  neartu  lloH.tkaU  oJUct  or  mail  ikis  coupon  to  marts!  oAet.  AU  mgolialiom  can  bt  compitltd  by  mail. 


FREE  BOOKLET  AMO 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORKIRATION 
(See  addresses  above  -  mail  to  nearest  office) 


AOOLICj 


Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  You  never  know 
when  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


nease  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher 
i.«xin  on  Household's  Special  Payment  Plan"  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Namr  . 

AihhtMt  . 

City . -Sisir . 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $  .  for  Motilhs. 


APRIL,  1942 
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Even  In  War-Time 


By  C.  R.  Rounds, 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 


I  LECTURE  AND  READ  to  a  group  of 
al)out  ISO  people,  sophomores,  twice 
a  week.  Included  in  this  group  are 
majors  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Business  Education.  Science  and 
Mathematics.  Elementary  and  Kinder¬ 
garten-Primary  curricula.  We  are  mak¬ 


ing  a  survey  of  American  Literature. 
This  is  about  the  sixth  year  that  1  have 
had  groups  of  this  sort,  and  never  be¬ 
fore  have  1  had  such  enthusiastic  and 
sincere  response  to  the  appeals  our  old 
authors  make  for  our  attention. 

In  this  group  are  some  forty  to  fifty 


young  men,  some  of  whom  have  already 
signed  up  with  aviation,  coast  guard, 
and  other  units,  and  are  merely  wait¬ 
ing  to  finish  out  the  school  year.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  have  registered  and  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  called.  On  the  opening  day  1 
said  to  these  young  men,  “1  realize  the 
tension  under  which  you  are  living,  1 
realize  that  you  face  the  possibility  of 
having  all  your  life  plans  upset,  and  1 
honestly  feel  very  modest  about  asking 
you  to  interest  yourselves  in  what  must 
seem,  to  many  of  you,  like  a  field  of 
thought  wholly  remote  from  and  unre¬ 
lated  to  your  present  life  problems.  1 
merely  suggest  to  you  that,  perhaps  in 
studying  the  lives  and  the  works  of 
these  men  who  formulated  and  bodied 
forth  the  ideals  and  the  facts  that  make 
up  American  history  and  tradition,  you 
may  find  yourselves  knowing  your 
country  and  loving  her  better  than  you 
have  ever  known  her  before.” 

We  have  noted  the  courage  and  self- 
sa«  rifice  of  men  like  Edwards,  Wool- 
man,  Paine,  Freneau,  Franklin,  Irving 
among  our  early  writers,  and  the  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  Hawthorne,  the  pla¬ 
tonic  idealism  of  Emerson,  the  music 
and  the  patriotism  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  the  gloom  and  horrors  of  Poe’s 
tales,  the  expansive  democracy  of 
Whitman;  in  these  studies  these  young 
people,  and  especially  these  young  men, 
who  will  soon  be  in  uniform,  are  show¬ 
ing  an  interest  and  are  making  a  re¬ 
sponse  such  as  I  have  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  These  men  seem  to  be  anxious 
to  find  what  this  America  is,  for  whose 
love  they  are  soon  to  place  their  lives 
on  the  altar. 

My  second  observation  has  to  do 
with  soldiers  on  leave  who  come  to 
Trenton  and  find  themselves  stranded 
here  with  time  on  their  hands.  Our 
church  is  offering  to  these  men  an 
“open  house”  on  Sundays  from  3  to 
10.  On  the  first  Sunday  45  men  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  on 
the  second  Sunday,  90  men  came  in. 
Hosts  and  hostesses  met  them,  games 
of  checkers  and  chess  were  made  avail¬ 
able,  and  writing  materials  and  acces¬ 
sories  were  supplied. 

Some  read  magazines.  I  asked  a  few 
of  these  boys  about  their  reading  habits 
and  about  their  school  work  in  reading 
and  writing;  1  sought  their  suggestions 
on  what  w’ould  have  made  their  high 
school  or  college  work  in  English  more 
valuable  to  them.  They  didn’t  have 
many  adverse  criticisms  to  make. 
Nearly  everyone  called  to  mind  some 
high  school  teacher  who  was  held  in 
very  high  regard  for  having  introduced 
him  to  some  one,  or  perhaps  two,  au¬ 
thors.  The  suggestion  toward  change 


FOR  GOOD 

POSITION.S 
FOR  GOOD 

TEACHER.S 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  TEACHERS  AGENCIES 

Secretary 

533  Qaneaee  Valley  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  list  of 
agencies  recognized 
and  recommended 
by  leading  educators 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
Established  189S  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Alconauin  4-7*67  70  FIFTH  AVENIiE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  diaeriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Meiiibt-r  of  Nutiniial  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  IKm  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  :t.’5th  STREETS 

Branch  OHice:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  oSlcials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  several  years. 
We  welcome  enrollments  of  teachers  who  are  ready  for  advancement. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Telephone 
Algoneoin  4-1756 


B.  F.  Mannion 
Miss  M.  B.  Gasman 


Managers 


Established  1889 

31  Union  Sanare,  New  York,  N.  T. 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street) 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  appUcations  for  membership  and  alt  reguests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  managers.  CaU,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor 


ESTABLISHED  1919 


MISS  W.  WILUAHS.  Manager 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Registration  Form  on  Request  500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  Department  ’’J’ 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 

Member:  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Service  at  the  Same  Address 
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that  I  heard  more  often  than  any  other 
was  this,  “1  wish  they  had  given  us 
more  training  in  writing.  1  find  it  hard 
to  say  on  paper  what  I  want  to  say 
now. 

They  did  say  also  they  wished  the 
high  schools  had  done  more  to  help 
them  to  choose  and  enjoy  literature 
«  hen  they  were  on  their  own.  “Uo  you 
go  to  libraries?”  1  asked,  “we  have  a 
fine  public  library  in  Trenton.” 

“Well.”  most  of  them  replied,  “1 
never  got  into  the  habit  of  going  to  a 
library  for  something  1  wanted,  so  I 
tlon’t  know  the  ropes  very  well.” 

1'his  made  me  feel  that  perhaps  all 


ice  to  Robert  Browning.  I  took  along 
four  anthologies,  a  volume  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  collected  poems  of  both 
Kipling  and  Lindsay,  and  Untermeyer’s 
This  Singing  World.  We  talked  and 
read,  I  doing  the  reading,  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  before  I  had  gone,  we 
had  sampled  every  book  1  had  brought 
along. 

The  men  liked  Kipling  best,  and  told 
with  pride  of  sergeants  who  knew 
whole  poems  of  Kipling's  by  heart. 
They  liked  it  best  when  I  was  able  to 
“recite”  rather  than  read  the  poetry, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  “say” 
for  them  some  poems  that  they  lov^. 


Some  of  these  men  expected  to  be 
moved  out  on  the  following  day.  All 
were  ready  to  go  whenever  they  should 
be  called.  Their  ages  varied  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  The  stern  business  of 
war  was  just  ahead,  but  they  were  still 
finding  solace  and  comfort  in  poetry. 

Somehow  these  three  observations 
have  greatly  heartened  me  as  a  teacher 
of  future  teachers  of  English.  They 
have  convinced  me  that  our  country  is 
more  than  her  hills  and  plains,  her  fac¬ 
tories,  her  rivers  and  her  forests.  She 
lives  also  in  the  words  that  have  come 
from  the  hearts  and  souls  of  her  great 
men. 


high  schools  should  take  their  students 
to  public  libraries,  after  having  made 
proper  arrangements,  of  course,  with 
the  library  authorities,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  happy  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  young  people  and 
the  library.  1  do  not  think  that  “li¬ 
brary  hours”  in  school  libraries  are 
enough.  1  think  the  public  library 
habit  should  l)e  encouraged.  I  should 
go  further  and  say  that  high  school 
seniors,  at  any  rate,  should  be  taken  to 
local  l)*)ok  stores  where  they  can  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  thousands  of  inex¬ 
pensive,  hut  desirable  books.  Conver¬ 
sations  with  these  young  men  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  is  latent  in  them  a 
great  love  for  literature  which  has  not 
as  yet  found  its  fulfilment  in  their 
lives.  They  have  met  the  girl,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  presence  of  chaperones. 
They  need  to  be  introduced  to  her 
when  they  are  on  their  own  and  when 
they  can  sit  down  by  themselves  and 
really  go  to  town  and  get  acquainted. 
Their  added  maturity  wUl  make  them 
l»etter  lovers  of  literature,  and  she  will 
now  have  much  more  to  offer  them. 
I  believe  our  schools  should  look  to 
this  exigency  a  bit  more  definitely  than 
is  their  general  habit. 


My  third  experience  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  S  O  S  from  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Katzenbach,  and  Reverend  Robert 
Smith  of  the  Pointville  Recreation  cen¬ 
ter  at  Fort  Dix.  “We  have  some  men 
here,”  said  they,  “who  want  someone  to 
talk  with  them  about  poetry.  Will  you 
come  down?” 

Naturally  I  was  most  happy  to  go.  It 
chanced  that  that  day  there  had  been  a 
big  exodus  from  the  camp  and  plans 
for  the  evening  had  been  upset.  Even 
so,  six  men  came  around  to  the  little 
room  to  talk  about  poetry.  Three  were 
non-commissioned  officers  and  three 
were  privates.  One  was  from  Texas, 
one  from  Minnesota,  one  from  the 
Coast,  one  from  New  England, 
from  New  York,  and  one  from  New 
Jersey.  I  asked  them  what  poets 
were  most  interested  in,  and  I  got  nom¬ 
inations  all  the  way  from  Robert  Serv¬ 


to  help  America  when  you  travel 

You  can  travel  today  as  you  have  in  the  past— but  you’ll  be 
helping  your  country  if  you  cooperate  in  several  important  ways! 

SAVE  MATERIALS.  You  can  save  vital  materials  America  needs 
—  if  you  go  by  bus  rather  than  by  car.  Super-Coaches  carry  passengers 
several  times  as  far— per  pound  of  rubber,  per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

SAVE  TIME.  Avoid  confusion  and  delay  at  departure  time— 
arrange  for  tickets,  routes,  travel  information  well  in  advance. 

SAVE  FOR  DEFENSE  BONDS.  Low  Greyhound  fares-just  a 
fraaion  of  the  cost  of  driving— save  you  extra  money  for  Defen.se 
Stamps  and  Bonds! 

UNCLE  SAM  OKAYS  VACATIONS.  The  U.  S.  Travel  Burrau 
favors  vacation  trips  to  strengthen  America.  If  you  take  a  vacation 
this  summer,  plan  to  travel  on  mid-week  riays—yoxxW  help  to 
avoid  crowding  of  travel  fiicilities  on  week-ends,  the  only  time 
soldiers,  sailors,  war  workers  can  take  trips. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  PS! 

The  Review  is  fifteen  years  uid.  Its  birthday  dawns 
dark  and  dismal,  in  a  world  in  which  traffic  in  type¬ 
writers  and  tires  is  forbidden,  in  which  paper  may  be 
limited,  and  such  paper  as  it  gets  will  be  yellow  for  lack 
of  chlorine.  Both  its  paper  and  its  labor  costs  are  rising. 

But  after  all,  anything  can  happen  in  a  world  where  a 
Saturday  Evening  Post  costs  ten  cents. 

In  its  fifteen  years  the  Review  has  come  a  long  way. 
It  is  both  respected  and  read  by  New  Jersey  teachers. 
It  is  respected  because  it  has  tried  to  do  an  honest,  com¬ 
plete  job  of  telling  NJEA  members  what  their  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  and  why;  because  it  tries  to  publish,  within 
its  space  limits,  the  very  best  articles  that  cross  its  desk 
or  that  the  editor  can  dig  up;  because  it  has  a  genuine 
concern  with  good  education;  and  because  it  has  a  basic 
integrity  in  its  point  of  view,  without  denying  others  the 
right  to  disagree. 

It  is  read,  we  think,  because  it  consistently  tries  to 
be  interesting,  not  in  some  abstract  way,  but  to  Miss 
Average  Teacher  whose  presence  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Review  office.  We  recognize  that  teach¬ 
ers — ^just  teachers — can  be  bored  with  dull  scholarship. 
We  hate  generalities,  no  matter  how  they  glitter;  we  are 
devoted  to  the  concrete.  Incidentally  we  believe  in  good 
old-fashioned  words  like  love  and  hate;  they  convey  ideas. 
I.ed  by  Effa  Preston  and  Ginger  we  try  to  see  some  of 
the  humor  in  education;  we  try  not  to  take  ourselves  or 
education  too  seriously.  We  recognize  that  teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  are  individuals,  not  statistics.  We  try  to 
keep  the  REVIEW  warm  and  personal,  to  give  it  a  folksy 
atmosphere.  And  finally,  we  worry  a  lot  over  our  ap¬ 
pearance;  a  dowdy  magazine  gets  as  little  attention  as  a 
dowdy  woman. 

So  we  celebrate  our  fifteenth  birthday  with  bated 
breath,  but  with  no  little  pride.  Our  28,000  audience  is 
bigger  and  more  attentive  than  any  convention  audience 
ever  assembled.  Our  average  article  has  a  lot  more  meat 
than  the  average  four  minute  speech  of  which  it  is  the 
equivalent 

We  think  that  the  Review  has  a  tough  job  ahead. 
As  the  only  publication  which  reaches  every  New  Jersey 
teacher  it  has  grave  responsibilities.  It  must  continue  to 
serve  the  Association;  it  must  contribute  to  the  war  effort; 
it  must  help  maintain  education  in  New  Jersey.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  hold  on  to  its  sense  of  humor,  its  in¬ 
terest,  its  warmth,  and  its  color. 

O.K.  We’re  ready.  Bring  on  your  next  fifteen  years. 


NOTE:  QVOTE 

Cinnaniinson,  March  15 — Three  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  resigned  after  citizens  twice  voted 
down  a  $45,025  budget  which  contained  $2,000  to 
provide  $100  salary  bonuses  for  the  14  teachers  and 
six  other  employees  of  the  Board. 

Said  Leslie  Reeves,  vice-president  and  six-year  member 
of  the  Board: 

“The  people  turned  down  the  budget  which  we  felt 
was  only  adequate  to  run  the  school  system  and  I  don’t 
think  the  voters  understand.  People  are  shifting  jobs 
for  higher  pay  all  over  the  country  and  Cinnaminson  is  no 
exception.  Our  school  employees  are  very  low  paid, 
some  of  the  teachers  and  janitors  making  only  $20  a  week. 
They’ll  move  on  as  jobs  in  their  field  open  up  and  I’m 
sure  that  the  school  board  will  have  to  spend  at  least 
$2,000  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  school.  Now 
they  have  not  provided  the  necessary  funds,  I  don’t 
want  the  headache  of  trying  to  do  a  good  job  without 
adequate  funds  to  do  it.” 


LOOKING  FORWARD  AND  SIDEWAYS 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  pressing  need  for  the  improvement  of  health  and 
guidance  programs;  for  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  home 
and  family  life  as  a  basis  of  civilized  living;  for  true  in¬ 
tegration  of  vocational  training  and  work  experience  with 
general  education;  for  the  completion  of  the  basic  program 
of  general  education  at  public  expense;  for  the  provision  at 
all  times  of  a  cooperative  program  of  work,  related  training, 
and  adjustment  for  the  unemployed;  for  the  reorganization 
and  establishment  of  youth  and  adult  education  programs 
closely  related  to  health,  vocational,  recreational,  cultural, 
and  civic  needs  and  interests;  and  for  the  coordination  of  the 
efforts  of  all  agencies  to  provide  a  complete  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  American  people. 

y 

This  resolution,  approved  in  San  Francisco  last  month, 
is  encouraging.  It  reflects  no  content  with  the  status  quo. 
It  looks  to  an  education  which  moves  forward,  grows,  and 
progresses  during  the  hard  years  ahead. 

If  individual  educators  can  carry  out  the  steps  sug¬ 
gested,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  of 
education  in  war-time.  England’s  experience  is  heart¬ 
ening,  There  the  schools  have  had  to  cope  with  de¬ 
linquency  and  health  problems  we  shall  not  know  unless 
war  comes  even  closer. 

Says  a  recent  writer:  “Every  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrator  is  fully  aware  that  winning  the  peace  will  mean 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  educational  set-up  and  that 
those  changes  must  be  brought  about  now.  There  was 
never  a  time  in  England  when  there  was  so  much  ex¬ 
periment,  so  much  discussion  of  fundamental  principles, 
so  much  active  work  for  the  future,  as  now.” 

To  meet  the  problems  caused  by  the  loss  of  pupils 
in  colleges,  the  British  government  early  guaranteed 
the  finances  of  these  institutions  at  a  pre-war  level. 
The  government  has  given  special  war-aid  to  teacher¬ 
training  institutions,  to  the  “Youth  Councils”  for  the 
teaching  of  children  in  industry,  and  to  the  nursery 
schools. 

Financial  assistance  has  been  given  to  maintain  the 
lower  schools  at  normal  levels.  This  has  included  bonuses 
to  teachers,  increases  in  salaries,  and  allowances  for 
teachers  who,  through  evacuation,  are  forced  to  keep 
several  homes. 
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So  you've  never  seen  on 
advertisement  like  that! 


Well,  let  us  tell  you  that 
there  is  cheap  money  and 
expensive  money. 

When  you  put  your  sav¬ 
ings  where  they  bring  you 
little  or  no  interest,  you  sell 
your  money  for  less  than  it’s 
worth. 

When  you  borrow  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  you 
pay  more  for  cash  than 
there  is  any  need  to  pay. 

The  money  you  place  with 
your  Credit  Union  usually 
draws  higher  interest  than 
it  will  bring  elsewhere.  The 
average  rate  paid  by  New  Jersey  teacher  credit  unions  last  year  was  4%. 
Did  you  get  this  from  your  other  savings? 

The  maximum  interest  charged  by  Credit  Unions  to  teacher  borrowers  was 
one  per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances.  This  is  less  than  the  finance 
charges  on  your  car,  and  far  less  than  any  loan  company  would  ask. 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

through  the 


TEACHERS’  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Cumberland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


For  additional  Information,  write  to 
TesMsher  Credit  Uniona  of  New  Jer- 
aey,  c/o  Educational  Review,  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 
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TEXTBOOKS! 


VICTOR 


'  ■  r  ,p.  ciai  emphasis  to  the  Importance  of  teaching 
c  ’'•m  democracy  In  American  schools. 

moho'^s  i'.  found  throughout  the  books  published  by 
It  Is  not  Fourth  of  July  emotionalism.  It  is  authentic, 
■r  t,  acH'Pg  of  the  principles  of  good  citizenship. 

i’-C'?''!'. s,  Ou’’  World  Today  by  S^ull  and  Hatch,  in  the 
a  J  tch  of  South  Amcica  in  the  fifth  grade,  calling 
;ccd  will  policy  toward  ou"^  neighbors  to  the  Sooth. 

Latin  America  again  in  the  seventh  grade. 
!•''  '  '■  .  i  -'  -'scnt  war.  The  census  figures  of  1940  are 


■  G'  ographies  teach  sympathetic  international  un- 
Sipc  r  bocks  of  the  ser'os  culm'na/e  in  a  stirring  treat- 
States. 

of  Quinlan  Readers,  by  Myrtle  Banks  Quinlan,  teach 
<  .-y  page.  They  emphasize  consideration  for  others, 
■■■ctions  of  the  country  and  other  parts  of  the 
p  a  'h  thrift  safety  and  good  conduct. 

ead  ;.  ,  Adventures  in  Science  by  Carpenter  and 
smolr  ’’n  principles  of  citizenship  and  good  living.  Only 
1'  c .'  p  understand  of  "i  environment  con  a  child  appreciate  the 
'•/O'.h  ;  f  h  •.  1  fn  arid  the  voiui"  of  America. 

The  Lan  .uc.V'  S'-'  es.  Adventures  in  English,  by  Burleson  and  Cash 
is  ospec'ailv  r  cr  'n  patriotic  themes.  Notable  among  these  are  Wash- 
nq  or  o^d  Lmcc  r^  rcem,  the  study  of  our  flag  and  the  emphasis  on 

ih."'  so'u'  pf  ■  '1  'm  of  .pnnch, 

Ttr-r  at  e  -r  a  r  c  s  k  ■,  are  shown  in  th-e  cuts  surrounding  this  page. 
The  he-h  schoe'  cv  ‘h^  well-known  authors  West,  Hughes,  and 

.kt.agrude  r  o'-  nahcnal  favorites  in  schools  where  education  lor  democ- 
i-.aev  '  o  fir''*  oF  'Cv''.  No  ether  books  do  more  to  foster  the  love  of 
I'bcrtv  and  ~  O'-  d'  n  ArnrTican  ideals. 
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